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Phone for the road 





GENERAL 





We're moving ahead full speed in providing telephone service to 
“America on the move.” 


This is made possible by a new, ultracompact mobile telephone sys- 
tem provided by our subsidiary, Automatic Electric. 


Mobile telephone places the convenience of a phone right by the 
driver's seat. It lets you call—or be called—from the highway as easily 
as you phone from home. 


Mobile telephone service for individual subscribers and business 
concerns is now available in many of our exchange areas. It will be 
extended as rapidly as possible to the other communities General 
Telephone serves in 31 states. 


This is a typical example of how we use research—not only to meet 
today’s communications needs, but to answer tomorrow's. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Ave., N. Y. 17. 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ‘eas) 





You can see a brighter future now... 


with this insurance that pays you $10,000 or more at retirement age! 


Here's a New York Life policy that systematically N E W YO R K L | F E 


“banks” money for your retirement—and protects your 
family with *10,000 life insurance until then! INSURANCE COMPANY 


You look forward to a more carefree tomorrow while living more se- 
curely today when you're covered by New York Life’s new Assured = 


Accumulator Policy. Through a systematic program for accumulating Ss ee biz Life Insurance 
money, this policy provides for your future. At age 65, it pays you a Be . Group Insurance 
$10,000 or more in cash—or a monthly retirement income as long as THE NEW aoe Annuities 

you live. Until that time, the policy protects your family with at least wilted ma ro KNOW Accident & Sickness 
$10,000 life insurance. Your New York Life agent will gladly show you | ee Insurance 

how this plan can assure you a brighter future. Or write: New York Pension Plans 


Life Insurance Company, Dept. T-53, 51 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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A STUDY IN GIFTSMANSHIP: 
Abie -tiaMolollislt- Mail M-l—Mell-tel-Ji[-vs 
and damsels will be delighted. 





Gifts that make a woman 


Now everyone can give with confidence. Use Revbew's insight 
to find out what she likes...and wants...and just can’t resist! 








‘INTIMATE’... the cherished fragrance 
Cherished by women as one of the world’s seven great 
fragrances! ‘Intimate’ Eau de Toilette, from 3.50* up. 
‘Intimate Basket’ has everything she needs in the 
same cherished fragrance, an unusual basket of 


umn, ringed with filigree, designed by Van Cleef & 
‘Intimate’ gifts 15.00*. Others from 2.25* Arpels. 5.00* 


INTIMATE’ SPRAY... concentrated essence 


New Spray Concentrate, even stronger than toilet 
: 

water...over 1000 measured sprays encased in 

golden magnificence. A luxurious fluted metal col- 


Confidence about her gift begins with the name... 





marvel at your insight 


~~ 


‘FUTURAMA’... jewelry with lipstick inside 
Women love to carry luxurious accessories. So you 
know she'll be proud to have an elegant ‘Futurama’ 
lipstick case, refillable with famous Revlon lipstick. 
Designed by Van Cleef & Arpels in jewelers finishes, 
rich enamels and sterling silver. 3.50 to 42.50* 








‘FUTURAMA’ COMPACTS...in the grand manner 
Lately, women have had to carry make-up in plastic 
cases. But now. Revlon revives the era of elegant 


compacts ... and puts modern “Love-Pat’ make-up 
in splendrous, slender, oblong gold-tone metal com- 


pacts designed by Van Cleef & Arpels. 2.75 and 6,00* 


Lay lon ... the greatest name in cosmetics 


*Plus Tax ORevion, Inc. 1739 








You'll love the lightness 
of imported 


DUFF GORDON 
SHERRIES 


More DUFF GORDON arrives in the United 
States than any other imported sherry. 


SOLE U.S. REPRESENTATIVES : 
MUNSON G. SHAW CO.,INC.,NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Space Race 
Sir 

I congratulate you on your article in the 
Nov. 23 issue on the possibilities of life on 
the moon. It seems incredible that presiden- 
tial candidates can discuss any other issue. 
I should be glad to have my taxes raised 
if I could be sure that this money would be 
spent on rocketry and missiles. ~ 

Bruce A. Harris Jr. 

Huntington, N.Y 


Sir: 

It is unfortunate for mankind that the 
fast development of space technology is tak- 
ing place under the auspices of rival nations 
instead of being pushed by an international 
organization under the United Nations. The 
victor in the present space race will have all 
nations at his mercy. The only way to induce 
Russia to collaborate internationally for the 
common good lies in the U.S. overcoming the 
Soviet lead in space and, subsequently, offer- 
ing to share its knowledge, with, however, 


adequate safeguards. 
H. U. Hoerrt 
Caracas, Venezuela 


Man of the Year 
Sir: 

In my humble opinion, the man of 1959 
was the Soviet scientist who gave the 
USS.R. its greatest propaganda gains this 
year, put the first rocket on the moon, shot 
a rocket around the moon. 

Griec AspNn 





Minneapolis 


Sir 
The Russian Citizen. This unsung hero is 
a tough competitor in sports, industry and 
science. 
Paut H. Diamonp 
St. Louis 
Sir: 
The Dalai Lama. 
J. Evtricu 
Fairview, N.J. 
Sir 
President Eisenhower of the U.S.A. 
H.S.J. PEREIRA 
Bapco, Bahrein 


New Star from the East? 
Sir 

Have just read your impressive write-up 
on M-G-M’s great epic Ben-Hur [Nov. 30], 
but could not help wondering why no men- 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME 





LIFE Building, 9 Roc 


UPI 


tion was made of Miss Haya Harareet, Israel's 
talented up-and-coming star, who has made 
her first appearance in a U.S.-made film as 
Esther in that movie. 





FRED BRAND 
New Britain, Conn. 


G See cut.—Eb. 


Lumps on the Featherbed 


Sir: 

I have read the article “Loafing on the 
Railroad,” which appeared in the Nov. 23 
issue, and having done so wanted to ex- 
press my feelings with respect to this fine 
piece of writing. 

In a few concise paragraphs, you have 
outlined the railroad featherbedding issue 
in a manner understandable to all. “Feather- 
bedding v. an Honest Day’s Work” has 
become a matter of vital interest to the 
public, and your presentation of this situa- 





tion is an excellent one 
DowNINc B. JENKS 
President 
Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 
Sir: 


Why is no comment made on the future 
of men who may become unemployed be- 
cause their craftsmanship is no longer 
needed? Make-work is not the answer, but 
surely management has a moral responsibility 
to assist such employees and place them in 
other jobs. Advances in technology cannot 
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& A kitchen phone that can be recessed in a wall or cabinet. 


w A phone with the dial conveniently placed in the handset. 








4 A phone that has push buttons instead of a dial for calling. 


‘w A compact microphone-dial unit for “hands-free” telephoning. 





TOMORROW'S TELEPHONES ? 


They’re being tested today! 


These are models of some new and 
different telephones that we're test- 
ing in the homes of certain of our 
customers. We want to discover what 
the customers themselves find most 
useful and attractive about these 
phones, and what changes could be 
made to improve them. 


Exciting in themselves, these new 
telephones are also symbols of many 
exciting changes going on “behind 
the scenes” to make the telephone 
still more useful and convenient. 
(For example, millions of our cus- 
tomers can now dial their own long 
distance calls direct. ) 


Some day you may have one or 
more of these phones in your home. 
But even if these experimental mod- 
els are never put into full production, 
the research and technical skills that 
went into them will be used in other 
ways, to bring you continually im- 
proving telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
a 





LITTLE PEAS 


with a touch 
of greatness 


HE Chinese say that peas 
were first discovered by 
their emperor, Shen 
Nung, five thousand 
years ago. 

Perhaps. But even so, to the French 
goes the credit for developing greatness 
in peas. Only recently has the flavor of 
the famed petits pois been rivaled by 
some little peas now being grown on 
choice American acres. 








These little peas are very young and 
very tender. Quite different from those 
you usuallyget to taste outside of 
France. They're little peas with a touch 
of greatness. 

Their exceptional flavor is no acci- 
dent. Their lineage ‘is. longér than that 
of any line of kings. Their seed has 
evolved through hundreds of careful 
breedings and crossbreedings. And it’s 

lanted in special soils in the perfect 
fatitade for peas. 





Every growing day the young pea 
plants are tended with extraordinary 
care. Very shortly the little peas they 
bear achieve their moment of supreme 
flavor, whereupon they’re swiftly picked 
and packed in tins for you to shelve and 
eat at your pleasure. 

Their name is Le Sueur Brand peas. 
Better grocers everywhere try to keep 
a supply on hand. May we suggest that 
you order several tins soon? They're as 
good as gold in your pantry, 





LE SUEUR 


BRAND 
Very Young Small 


PEAS 


Giant Com, , headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota 
Cree ogee Sor bends nee U.S: Pet. O8. OGGCe.. 
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be stayed, but please observe that a willing 
worker unemployed cannot buy appliances, 
automobiles or even magazines. 
Everett L. HARKNESS 
Fireman 
Southern Pacific Railroad 
Eugene, Ore. 


Old-Fashioned Virtues 
Sir: 

Thank you for the article on Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson that ap- 
peared in Time, Nov. 23. It is high time that 
the ability of this outstanding person be 
recognized by the people of the US. 

Lester F. WEGNER 
Pierre, S. Dak. 


Sir: 

Thanks to the judicious choice for the 
heading—“The Economy"—I could assign 
your topnotch cover story for collateral 
reading to my Principles of Economics class- 
es without sticking out my partisan neck. 

W. E. Kuun 
Assoc. Prof. of Economics 
The University of Wyoming 


| Laramie, Wyo. 





Sir: 

Treasury Secretary Anderson, a dark horse 
with a bright record, would make a winning 
leader for the ‘60 presidential ticket for the 
Democratic Party, 

GALEN O. GILBERT 
Tahlequah, Okla. 


@ One stumbling block: Anderson, 
since 1955, has been a registered Re- 
publican.—Eb. 


Sir: 

What I particularly like about Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson's prayer 
is that it gives thanks for our blessings and 
does not beg for special favors. 

A. E. SMITH 
New York City 


Thieves in the Night 
Sir: 

In the article on [the theft of six art 
masterworks from the Toronto Art Gallery 
—Sept. 28], you say “the thieves . . . dodged 
from room to room while Pinkerton guards 
made their final rounds before closing.” 

This is an inaccurate statement. We have 
done no work for the Toronto Art Gallery 
since July 31, 1959. 

J. O. CAMDEN 
Vice President and General Manager 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 
New York City 
@ The robbery occurred six weeks 


| after the Pinkerton contract ended. 


Time erred.-Eb. 


Cranberry Jam 
Sir: 

The cranberry scare illustrated the level 
of idiocy to which the American people have 
fallen [Nov. 23]. Cigarettes, long recognized 
as a possible cause of cancer, are still in- 
discriminately sold to people who can’t think 
for themselves. But the minute that a pos- 
sible cancer-causing chemical was thought 
to be on some cranberries, the whole nation 
went into pandemonium. 

Emery J. CUMMINS 
La Puente, Calif. 


Sir: 

In regard to the use of weed killer on 
cranberries, Health, Education and Welfare 
Secretary Flemming indicated that it caused 
cancer in rats. It occurred to me that the 





cranberry growers would have been happier 
if Mr. Flemming had simply made clear that 
cranberries should not be fed to rats. 

Joun R. Perkins 
Wayne, Me. 


Sir: 

I would sooner eat a bushel of cranberry 
products that might be contaminated than 
smoke a cigarette. 

KENNETH W. Hittyer, M.D. 
Portland, Ore. 


The River Sea 
Sir: 

Congratulations on the absorbing and ac- 
curate account of present conditions existing 
in the Amazon River basin [ Nov. 23]. 

As a resident high school teacher in San- 
tarem, 400 miles west of Belém, for five 
years, with plans to return, I am delighted 
to refer those interested in my trip to your 
summary and (for me) nostalgic views of 
such colorful cities as Belém and Manaus, 

BrotHER GENARD GREENE, C.S.C. 
Brothers of Holy Cross 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Sir: 

The article on the Amazon contains the 
statement that there are 22,767 plant species 
in the world, of which 19,619 are to be 
found in the Amazon River watershed. How 
did you latch on to 22,767 as the figure? 
The one available to me is 340,000 species. 

H. Greason Mattoon 
Assistant Editor 
Horticulture Magazine 
Boston 


G To Trme’s Amazon correspondent 
and researcher, each a copy of Fuller & 
Tippo’s College Botany, Says Dr. Ar- 
thur Cronquist, curator of the New 
York Botanical Garden: the total num- 
ber of plant species in the world is be- 
tween 300,000 and 350,000; the num- 
ber of classified species in the Amazon 
watershed is more than 20,000.—Eb. 


Down on the Farmer? 
Sir: 

Re your Nov. 23 story on Agriculture 
Secretary Benson and the farm subsidy pro- 
gram: I am a little sick of the farmer's 
being used as a political football on one hand, 
and having the finger pointed at him on the 
other hand as the recipient of much of our 
country’s oversize budget. Would it make 
you Easterners happy to be told that every 
farmer is getting rich? I’m sorry, but that 
just isn’t the case. 

Ropert Forp 
Geneseo, Il. 


Sir: 

This year, after our study of wheat, I 
administered a test to my junior-high social 
studies students that contained the question: 
“What are three major uses of wheat?” One 
perceptive pupil answered: “Three major 
uses of wheat are for bread, cakes and 
Government storage.” 

Francis G. Rost 
Bertram F, Dodd Junior High School 
Cheshire, Conn, 
Sir: 

I'm tired of paying taxes through the 
nose so that prices can be supported so that 
I can pay through the nose again for the 
food I eat. The independent American farm- 
ers—nuts! They're a bunch of disgruntled 
rentiers pushing their snouts deeper into the 
public trough. 

ARTHUR SCHWARZ 
Baltimore 
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“T’ve never seen such booty—what a Christmas this will be!” Wife Barbara was elated, “Travelers’ man gets my applause. 
Said Dermott “*Mac” McCarthy, piling gifts below the tree, Without a Travelers plan we'd not be playing Santa Claus.” 
“Appendicitis, college bills, a fire, a damage suit— McCarthy said, “Our elder daughter's college bills and fees! 
We had a year of crises, yet observe our offsprings’ loot.” Except for Travelers life endowment, I'd be on my knees,” 





i ae 


_ “The Travelers footed doctor bills,” said Barbara all a-smile, See why the D. McCarthys think St. Nick’s a Travelers man? 
“Paid off the damage suit, re-roofed our de-roofed domicile.” American Family Independence—what a jolly plan! 
_ Related Dermott, “‘Travelers’ man has done us noble service. Whatever might befall, your children need not be denied; . 
5 An all-inclusive, monthly-payment plan. I'm never nervous.” A Travelers Budget Plan insures a bounteous Christmastide. | 
z 


You can protect your whole good way of life throu | FY " TRAVE LE RS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


i eS i it a) 


— 





_ All forms of personal and business insurance inluding Life + Accident + Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 
a 
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the nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
The cost is only $1.00 for $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 


BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 


THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








MISCELLANY 


Fitness Report. In London, the Times 
ran a classified ad: “Tired, bored, lazy 
army officer resigning from infantry regi- 
ment. Incompetent, drinks too much. 
Seeks employment, not too much work, 
London area. Age 28, looks 40.” 





Comeback. In Cleveland, questioned by 
a policeman, Motorist Theodore Kramer 


| produced his driver's license with the ad- 


dress of the state penitentiary on it, was 
hauled back to his cell from which he had 
escaped a week earlier. 


Stiff Sentence. In San Marino, Calif., 
covering the city’s first armed robbery 
since the Tribune reported: “$4o 
was wrongfully expropriated.” 


1952, 


Stereo. In Haifa, Israel, annoyed by a 
howling dog, Hi-Fi Fancier Leon Shau- 
dinischky made an hour-long recording of 
the dog's bark, played it back at full vol- 
ume, scared the dog away for good. 


Members of the Wedding. In London, 
newly wed Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Cook 
sued a travel agent for $1,120, charged that 
he booked them into an exclusive honey- 
moon hotel room with no bed and hun- 
dreds of beetles. 


Split Pot. In Detroit, a vice squad 
broke up a dice game, smashed dice table 
and chairs, carted the players off to jail, 
returned later to find that the released 
players had pieced table and chairs to- 


| gether and renewed the game. 


Loco Motive. In Newark, Joseph Mat- 
thews, 43, lay down on a railroad track 
between the rails, slept soundly while an 
engine roared over him, was awakened and 
arrested for trespassing, 


Horning In. In Rome, N.Y., fined $5 
for driving his cab on the sidewalk, Cabby 
Arthur M, Carr explained that he went to 
pick up a fare who was having trouble 
walking straight. 


Daily Double. In Seattle, Dorene A. 
Craig, 25, took out two marriage licenses 
in one day, explained that she quarreled 
with the first man, replaced him with the 
second. 


Service Separation. In St. Louis, the 
city zoo received two Barbary apes from 
Gibraltar with a note from the U.S. naval 
liaison officer: “Notify me of their safe 
arrival at the zoo, so they may be officially 
discharged from the Royal Army.” 


Social Climber. In Sequoia National 
Park, Calif., a big black bear was taken 
for a long ride into the woods by rangers 
after he broke into two convertibles and 
took off food, released the brake of a third 
car and drove it into a ditch, climbed onto 
the roof of a lodge and fell through the 
skylight. 
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..and to best friends sive 


the world’s most wanted 


The Best In The House” in 87 lands 


in beautiful embossed foil wrapping with ribbons and bows 











The Ne wT Specs erat Squaw Valley 


You stroke off whiskers with rotary blades...no pinch, no irritation! 
No wonder Speedshaver is the world’s largest seller! 
Riucur now smart men are leaving this page open in a con 


$8, spicuous place. Because here's the new Norelco Speedshaver 
ae ie, that’s way out in front of all the others 
. > 
me i 


What's the secret? Other shavers have clipping action. They 
stop and go. == Back and forth. € lippers often pinch. 


ps 
Norelco has rotary blades. «) They go round 





1. New Norelco Speedshaver with 2. New Norelco Sportsman for out- and round. They really shave with continuous action. Self 

Flip-Top Cleaning. Head s at doorsmen, motorists, Runs on flash- sharpening blades stay razor sharp. No pinch. No irritatio 

touch of button to empty whiskers light batteries, car lighter. $24.95 I > oa I I ) Irritation. 
Norelco needs no hand setting... Exclusive skin 

i Wonderful Ways to Give Norelco for Christmas smoother adjusts automatically to shave any beard, light or 
heavy 

3. New Lady Norelco... for particu. 4. The New Coquette. Pink, pretty 

lar women. In Misty Rose, ultimate tlamour razor tor powderpuff” femi- Note to givers: This handsome jet-gray and white Norelco 

in feminine daintiness. ac/ pe $24.95. nine grooming. Ac/pe $17.50 


Speedshaver is the world’s largest seller. You can't go wrong. 
Complete with travel case. ac/pe $24.95 


See Norelco on “Bronco” (ABC-TV) 


Norelco is known as PhiliShave in Canada and throughout the rest of the free 





i world. Noni Amenrean Potties Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, New 
ers York 17, N. Y. Other products: Radios, Radio-Phonographs, Tape-F OTS, 
- Dictating Machines, Medical X-ray Ec e 





ronic Tubes and 
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WRITER 
McLAUGHLIN 


Ben Martin 


O statement about India,” Indira 

Gandhi, daughter of India’s 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
once observed, “is wholly true.” Last 
week, in his capacity as president of 
the Foreign Correspondents Associa- 
tion of India, Time's New Delhi Bu- 
reau Chief Donald S. Connery sat 
with officials of the Indian govern- 
ment to give his reporter’s recommen- 
dations on press arrangements for 
President Eisenhower's imminent visit. 
Then, to escape distractions in both 
his office and at home, he slipped off 
to New Delhi's Ashoka Hotel to finish 
up a job that, by specific assignment, 
he had been working upon for weeks, 
and for which, in a professional sense, 
he had been preparing ever since his 
arrival in India two years ago. The 
job: a Time cover on Prime Minister 
Nehru. The challenge: to cope with 
the opinion of Indira Gandhi and oth- 
er sophisticated Indians about report- 
age on one of the most populous and 
perhaps the most complex nations 
upon the face of the earth. 

To meet that challenge, New York- 
born, Harvard-educated Don Connery, 
33, had traveled through more of In- 
dia than most Indian journalists. He 
had tramped the dusty roads of Bom- 
bay state with Land Reformer Vinoba 
Bhave, hunted rhino in Nepal, lunched 
with the Wali of Swat, prowled the 
lower depths of teeming Calcutta, saw 
Tibet's Dalai Lama soon after his flight 
to India. Above all, Connery had con- 
centrated on the complex man who 





oe 


REPORTER 
CONNERY 
Otto Fuerbringer 

personifies India today. Beyond many 
interviews—‘He is enormously gener- 
ous with his time and has never re- 
fused to answer a question’’—Connery 
time and again crossed footsteps with 
Nehru in unlikely places. In Afghani- 
stan last September, when Nehru was 
touring a model village, he noticed a 
familiar figure inspecting the next hut, 
said in surprise: “I didn’t expect to 
find you here, Mr. Connery.” 

Reporter Connery’s long and care- 
ful file arrived in New York to be 
distilled, evaluated and turned into 
story form by an able collaborator: 
Associate Editor Robert McLaughlin, 
51. A Time staffer since 1949, Mc- 
Laughlin has written in Foreign News 
since 1957, specializing in the Far 
East. Besides cover stories on Indo- 
nesia’s President Sukarno (March 10, 
1958),  Japan’s Princess Michiko 
(March 23) and Red China’s Liu 
Shao-chi (Oct. 12), McLaughlin wrote 
the Dalai Lama cover (April 20), 
which Connery also reported. 

In its best sense, the Connery- 
McLaughlin operation was an example 
of Time journalism. From the man on 
the scene had come a knowledgeable, 
fact-filled report to be handled by a 
skilled writer who on his own time 
has written short stories and three 
novels (latest: The Notion of Sin), 
and who could, out of his own expe- 
rience, make contributions to what 
Time hopes Indira Gandhi will con- 
sider an accurate portrayal of chang- 
ing India. 
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THE NATION 
One Man's Purpose 


In his pre-take-off message, the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. spoke with quiet preci- 
sion of the reason for his eleven-nation, 
22,370-mile global mission. 

“In every country,” said he, “I hope to 
make widely known America’s deepest de- 
sire: a world in which all nations may 
prosper in freedom, justice and peace, 
unmolested and unafraid.” 

At a time when many a politico and 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Come Rain, Come Shine 


As Corsica came up on the radar screen 
of the President’s Boeing jet, some 5} 
hours out of a refueling stop at Goose 
Bay, the President's pilot got a discourag- 
ing report. Not only was Rome getting 
the rain promised on his long-range fore- 
cast, but the storm was worse than ex- 
pected. Minutes later Colonel William 
Draper was cautiously circling Rome's 
Ciampino Airport. Then, assured of a 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ROLLS THROUGH ANKARA IN TRIUMPH 
"Accept our esteem! 


philosopher was scratching around for 
words to express U.S. national purpose 
(Time, Nov. 16), Dwight Eisenhower's 
definition of purpose was a simple and 
uncluttered articulation of a lofty U.S. 
purpose. And the people for whom it was 
primarily intended got the message. 

Wrote Journalist Luigi Barzini in 
Corriere Della Sera on the day after Ike’s 
arrival in Rome: “We welcome this man 
who speaks to us with the accent of Kan- 
sas of farmers who cultivate fields of 
wheat as vast as seas, of pioneers who 
went West not long before his birth. He 
speaks without rhetoric before the immi- 
nent peril as he calls for ‘Peace, Peace,’ 
—but not peace for the sake of quiet 
or lack of principle, but peace in which 
free men believe.” 


minimum ceiling, he made his instrument 
approach, splashed to a smooth landing. 
and pulled up just twelve minutes behind 
schedule in front of a cluster of Italian 
officialdom. 

Out of the big aircraft’s forward hatch 
stepped Dwight Eisenhower, wearing a 
grey topcoat and a grey felt hat. The 
weather omens were inauspicious as he 
stepped lightly down the ramp to begin 
his historic 19-day tour of eleven nations. 
But with his evident ease and friendship, 
he carried his own omens. He doffed his 
hat in the rain as he shook hands with 
Italy's President Giovanni Gronchi and 
Premier Antonio Segni. doffed it again as 
a band played short versions of the U.S.’s 
Star-Spangled Banner and Italy's Inno di 
Mameli. 


"Long Live Peace." In his brief air- 
port statement, Ike delivered his theme 
message of “peace and friendship in free- 
dom,.”’ noted that in the U.S. more than 
10 million Italian-descended citizens claim 
heritage “from the Italian civilization.” 
Then he got into Gronchi’s official Fiat, 
drove the long way into Rome along 
the Old Appian Way—the historic route. 
Crowd turnout in the heavy rain: thin. 
The motorcade rolled through the Gate 
of San Sebastiano, past the Baths of Cara- 
calla and the Colosseum, into the Piazza 
Venezia, where Mussolini used to strut 
and harangue. Even there, only 2,000 
umbrella-toting Romans came out to look, 
and only a few shouted “Viva ke” (pro- 
nounced Eekay). Among the most vocif- 
erous were Rome’s Communists, who had 
greeted SHAPE Supreme Commander Ike 
on his last visit in 1952 with IKE, Go 
HOME, now waved placards praising THE 
SPIRIT OF CAMP DAVID, and urging sUM- 
MIT IMMEDIATELY, END COLD WAR and 
LONG LIVE PEACE. 

As the procession rolled up to the 
Quirinale Palace, where the President and 
his party were to stay, Italy’s President 
Gronchi seemed acutely embarrassed 
about the rain-splashed welcome. ‘Ah, 
Mr. President,’ said Gronchi, with a sad- 
eyed shrug. Ike reached out and patted 
Gronchi on the sleeve, said he felt that 
the welcome had been very warm, ex- 
pressed understanding about the bad 
weather. And in the splendid patina of 
the Quirinale, the party’s spirits picked 
up. That afternoon Ike found time for a 
nap. His son Major John and Daughter- 
in-Law Barbara explored the sprawling, 
centuries-old palace (“This is living,” said 
Major John). That evening, after a talk 
with Gronchi, Ike walked from his quar- 
ters in the Quirinale to another apartment 
to be guest of honor at a glittering state 
banquet for 7o. Next came a reception 
that spread through a dozen rooms, at- 
tended by 6,000 lavishly dressed Romans. 
“Doesn't he look well?” a diplomat said. 
“Oh, this is marvelous, marvelous.” 

"The Cornerstone.’ It was still rain- 
ing when Ike began the next day’s cere- 
monies by laying a wreath at the Tomb 
of Italy’s Unknown Soldier—and he got 
another dousing as he stood bareheaded 
in salute. He drove to the U.S. embassy’s 
Palazzo Margherita, chatted briefly with 
the embassy staff. 

At 10 a.m. he settled down at the 
Viminale Palace for formal talks with 
Premier Segni and Foreign Minister Giu- 
seppe Pella. The President sat across a 





table from Segni. At his side sat the 
State Department’s soon-to-retire Trou- 
bleshooter Bob Murphy. For two hours 
they talked, and the conversation ranged 
from Berlin to disarmament. At 1:45 p.m. 
Ike attended a stag luncheon given by 
Segni, had a short break 
ond meeting with Segni & Co. starting at 
5:30 p.m. That evening Ike gave a din- 
ner at the U.S. embassy residence, Villa 
Taverna, for Italy’s President Gronchi. 

At talk’s end, the U.S. and Italy agreed 
on a warm final communiqué, pledged to 
1) rely upon NATO as “the cornerstone” 
of foreign policy 
growth of underdeveloped countries with 
Western Europe playing a bigger part; 
3) pursue policies aimed toward disarma- 
ment, “which can be achieved only within 
the framework of a specific system of con- 
trols, inspection and safeguards’; 4) ex- 
pand freer world trade. Informally, the 
Italians asked for and got Ike’s assurance 
that Italy would be fully consulted in ad- 
vance of the coming East-West summit. 

Men Named John. Ike woke up early 
Sunday morning. Rome’s sky at last was 
blue and cloudless. He had the standard 
small-steak breakfast, drove a few blocks 
to attend the 8 o'clock service at the 
American Episcopal Church of St. Paul 
on the Via Nazionale, one of the few 
Protestant churches in Rome. Then, in a 
powder-blue Plymouth convertible, he set 
out for the Vatican to keep the first pres- 
idential appointment with the Pope since 
Woodrow Wilson visited Pope Benedict 
XV in 1910. 

The President's motorcade rolled grand- 
ly into St. Peter's Square, and in the 
bright new sunshine 5,000 Romans were 
gathered to greet him. In the courtyard 
of San Damaso, Ike got out of his car, 
took the salute of the Palatine Guard, re- 
viewed the Swiss Guards in their red-and- 
yellow doublets. As he walked through 
Raphael’s Loggias to the Pope's quarters, 


went into a sec- 


2) accelerate economic 
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At PRESIDENTIAL 


"Oh, th mar 


he looked ruddy and hale, but he licked 
his lips somewhat nervously. Said Domeni- 
co Cardinal Tardini, the Vatican Secre- 
tary of State: “You have brought us the 
sunshine, Mr. President.” 

Pope John XXIII met the President at 
the door of the papal study. The President 
in the Protestant manner, shook hands 
and bowed. The Pope ushered him inside 
for a private talk (with translators) that 
lasted 32 minutes. The Pope recalled how 
they had met in Paris during the early 
1950s when Ike was SHAPE chief and 
Pope John was then papal nuncio, Turn- 
ing to Ike’s current mission, the Pope 
mentioned that in the search for peace in 
liberty, it should not be forgotten that 
millions of Catholics behind the Iron Cur- 
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tain did not now have the right of free 
worship. 

Then the Pope tinkled a small bell on 
his desk, signaling for the next part of the 
audience. Into the study came John and 
Barbara Eisenhower, followed shortly by 
Diplomat Murphy. The Pope surprised 
them by reading in newly learned English 
a tribute to the U.S. that included this 
note: “In the group of persons accom 
panying Your Excellency, it is a pleasure 
to note the inclusion of your son because 
of the happy coincidence of the name 
John, which he bears in common with 
us.” Ike responded: “I thank Your Holi- 
ness for the words you have addressed to 
me, my family and my country. 

The President, on his way out through 
Clementine Hall, saw a group of American 
nuns, broke ranks to greet them. “Where 
are you from?” he asked one. ‘‘Cincinnati 
Ohio,” said she. And on his way out of 
sunny Rome, Ike got a rousing cheer from 
U.S. seminarians as he took off in a heli- 
copter from the Janiculum Hill en route 
to his jet at Ciampino Airport. 

"It's Stupendous." Two hours and 48 
minutes later, Ike’s jet touched down in 
bright sunshine at Esenboga Airport out- 
side Ankara, Turkey. The Turks were 
waiting for him. Hundreds of thousands 
had been pouring into Ankara (pop. 500,- 
ooo) for hours; they lined the downtown 
route was 








streets 20 or 30 deep. Ike's 
decorated with a dozen ceremonial arches 
messages in English 


FRIENDS, IKE, and 


bearing pointed 
TURKS ARE YOUR REAL 
ALWAYS HAND IN HAND, IKE, and here and 
there PEACE, YES; CONCESSIONS, NO and 
HONOR AND FREEDOM AT ALL COSTS, NOT 
PEACE AT ALL COSTS. 

The Turkish government had set up 
crenelated watchtowers to symbolize Tur- 


From left: Mrs. Carla Gronchi, the President 
Major John Eisenhower and Wife 
Interpreter Eugenio Bellini, President Giovanni 


Barbara 
Antonio Segni 


Gronchi, Premier 
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“PEACE & FRIENDSHIP—IN FREEDOM” 


Minutes before taking off on his 22,370-mile global 
mission, President Eisenhower laid down before a TV 
audience of 38 million Americans a statement of national 
—and personal—purpose in the world to rank with 
his Guildhall speech in London in June 1945. Excerpts: 


SHALL try to convey to everyone 

our earnestness in striving to re- 
duce the tensions dividing mankind— 
an effort first requiring, as indeed 
Mr. Khrushchev agrees, the beginning 
of mutual disarmament. Of course, 
I shall stress that the first require- 
ment for mutual disarmament is mu- 
tual verification. 

Then I hope to make this truth 
clear—that, on all this earth, not any- 
where does our nation seek territory, 
selfish gain or unfair advantage for it- 
self. I hope all can understand that 
beyond her shores, as at home, Ameri- 
ca aspires only to promote human 
happiness, justly achieved. 


The True Hallmark 


We in America know that for many 
decades our nation has practiced and 
proclaimed these convictions and pur- 
poses. But this is not enough. For 
years, doubts about us have been skill- 
fully nurtured in foreign lands by 
those who oppose America’s ideals. 

Our country has been unjustly de- 
scribed as one pursuing only material- 
istic goals; as building a culture whose 
hallmarks are gadgets and_ shallow 
pleasures; as prizing wealth above 
ideals, machines above spirit, leisure 
above learning, and war above peace. 

Actually, as our declaration pro- 
claims, the core of our nation is belief 
in a Creator who has endowed all men 
with inalienable rights, including life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
In that belief is our country’s true 
hallmark, a faith that permeates every 
aspect of our political, social and fam- 
ily life. This truth, too, I hope to 
emphasize abroad. 

Of course, as all the world knows, 
at times and in some respects, we have 
fallen short of the high ideals held up 
for us by our founding fathers. But 
one of the glories of America is that 
she never ceases her striving toward 
this shining goal. 

And in this striving we do not for- 
get that in the eyes of millions in 
older lands, our America is still young, 
in some respects, is still on trial. 


The True Source 


So I earnestly make this suggestion, 
as I start this journey tonight, that 
you, and those close to you, join with 
me in a renewed dedication to our 
moral and spiritual convictions, and 
in that light re-examine our own rec- 
ord, including our shortcomings. In 
this rededication we shall replenish the 
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true source of America’s strength— 
her faith; and, flowing from it, her 
love of liberty, her devotion to justice. 

So believing, we look on our nation’s 
great wealth as more than a_hard- 
earned resource to be used only for our 
own material good. If we can truly 
cooperate with other nations, especial- 
ly our friends of the free world, we 
can first defeat the evils of hunger, 
privation and disease. Thus we can 
develop a healthier, more prosperous 
world, and in the process develop 
greater prosperity for ourselves. 

Thus we provide a peaceful barrier, 
erected by freedom, to the continuous 
probings of predatory force. Our mu- 
tual undertakings support those who 
strive to forestall aggression, subver- 
sion and penetration. It helps steady 
the struggling economies of free na- 
tions new and old. It helps build 
strength and hope, preventing collapse 
and despair. In a world sorely troubled 
by an atheistic imperialism, it is a 
strong instrument of hope and of en- 
couragement to others who are eager, 
with us, to do their part in sustaining 
the human spirit and human progress. 


The Strong Shield 

We are fortunate in having an econ- 
omy so richly productive as to sustain 
a most powerful defense without im- 
pairment of human values. Without 
this military strength our efforts to 
provide a shield for freedom and to 
preserve and strengthen peace would 
be futile. We are determined that in 
quality and power this force shall 
forever be kept adequate for our se- 
curity needs until the conference table 
can replace the battlefield as the ar- 
biter of world affairs. 

This kind of defense is costly and 
burdensome, as indeed are many other 
essential federal programs. We must, 
then, for our security and our pros- 
perity, keep our economy vigorous 
and expanding. We can keep it so, 
but only if we meet wisely and re- 
sponsibly our economic problems. To 
mention a few, there are inflation, 
public spending, taxation, production 
costs and foreign trade, agriculture, 
and labor-management relations. 

One last thought. We have heard 
much of the phrase, “peace and friend- 
ship.” This phrase, in expressing the 
aspirations of America, is not com- 
plete. We should say instead, ‘peace 
and friendship, in freedom.” This, I 
think, is America’s real message to 
the world. 





key’s unrelenting watch on its Russian 
border, and lined the roads and streets 
with hard-boiled infantrymen whom the 
U.S. military-aid program helps maintain. 
After President Eisenhower had stepped 
off the plane, exchanged brief greetings 
with Turkey's President Celal Bayar and 
Premier Adnan Menderes, he faced a Turk- 
ish guard of honor. “Merhaba, asker,’ Ike 
shouted, in the traditional Turkish salute, 
meaning “Greetings, soldiers!” The guard 
shouted back, “Sag ol!” meaning “Accept 
our esteem!” 

Then the President wheeled into a wel- 
come that ranked beside the greetings of 
London, Bonn and Paris during his tour 
of Western Europe last summer. On the 
edge of Ankara he was led to a venerable 
1934 open-top Lincoln to ride into the 
city. It was the car of Kemal Ataturk, the 
late great founder of modern Turkey, Ike 
got into Ataturk’s car, stood up, stretched 
out his arms in his famous salute, and the 
hundreds of thousands of Turks let out a 
mass roar of pleasure that rolled on and 
on into the heart of town. Mounted lanc- 
ers fell in, ahead of and behind the Presi- 
dent’s car. Dancers cavorted to weird 
shrieks of Turkish music on either side. 
Dozens of bands blasted forth music up 
to and including Stars and Stripes For- 
ever and Anchors Aweigh as Turks yelled 
out in English: “We like Ike! We like 
Ike!” Said Ike: “Stupendous.” 

Resolute Spirit. First order of busi- 
ness amid this tumult was to accept a 
degree in political science from the Uni- 
versity of Ankara. The citation praised 
Eisenhower as soldier and President, noted 
that he had served as president of Colum- 
bia University. Another honor: honorary 
membership in the Turkish War Veterans 
Association. Said Ike, as he accepted: “I 
know what kind of fighters the Turks are, 
so I appreciate this very much.” 

As dusk fell across Ankara, as smoke 
from thousands of homes laid a foglike 
pall over the city, Ike’s mission moved 
toward a high point. He rode out of town 
again to lay a wreath at the Ataturk 
Mausoleum. There he shed his topcoat in 
the chill evening air, laid a wreath of 
white and red carnations, stood with head 
bowed. So many flashbulbs flashed in his 
face that he seemed a bit blinded. “Do 
you mind if I take your arm?” he said to 
a Turkish official as they walked away. 

Behind closed doors Turkey's Foreign 
Minister Fatin Zorlu urged him to be 
“cautious and realistic” in his coming deal- 
ings with the Russians. Ike assured the 
Turks that U.S. willingness to negotiate 
with the U.S.S.R. did not mean that the 
U.S. would give ground. That evening, at 
a dinner in the presidential palace, the 
President of the U.S. paid his own unique 
tribute to the doughty land that had done 
him such honor. Said he: “No power on 
earth, no evil, no threat can frustrate a 
people of your spirit.” 

The Turks officially accorded him their 
“full confidence.” And as the President of 
the U.S. flew on next morning in his jet 
to Pakistan, Afghanistan and India, such 
renewed confidence rode with him, along 
with his own personal spirit and purpose. 
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THE ECONOMY 


Unfinished Business 


“America will not—indeed, it cannot 
—tolerate for long the crippling of the 
entire economy as the result of labor- 
management disputes in any one basic 
industry,” said the President midway in 
the speech delivered from the White 
House just before he took off for Europe 
and Asia. “The choice,” said he, “is up to 
free American employers and American 
employees. Voluntarily, in the spirit of 
free collective bargaining, they will act 
responsibly; or else, in due course, their 
countrymen will see to it that they do 
act responsibly.” 

After that stern admonition, Ike af- 
firmed his faith in free collective bargain- 
ing by asking labor and management to 
negotiate “around-the-clock” to avert a 
new steel crisis when the strike-halting 
Taft-Hartley injunction expires Jan. 26. 
“What great news it would be if, during 
the course of this journey, I should re- 
ceive word of a settlement of this steel 
controversy that is fair to the workers, 
fair to management and, above all, fair to 
the American people.” said he. But the 
steelworkers and steel companies, deeply 
entrenched and unshakably stubborn after 
a 116-day siege, did not hop to please 
the President. 

Instead, United Steelworkers’ President 
Dave McDonald asked that Ike abandon 
his objection to direct Government inter- 
vention, proposed that the President in- 
struct his Taft-Hartley Board of Inquiry 
to recommend a strike settlement. If the 
Government would take that unprece- 
dented step (not provided for under Taft- 
Hartley), McDonald pledged vaguely, the 
steelworkers would bargain “within the 
framework of the board's recommenda- 
tions.” U.S. Steel Corp.'s R. Conrad Coo- 
per, chief negotiator for eleven major 
steel companies, promptly blasted Mc- 
Donald's suggestion as “just one more 
attempt” by union leaders “to avoid their 
own great responsibilities by seeking to 
have a settlement decreed by Government 
action.” So obstinately opposed were the 
parties to the dispute that Chief U.S. Me- 
diator Joseph F. Finnegan, without hope 
of meeting the President's plea for non- 
stop negotiations, said he would “schedule 
meetings as they seem most productive.” 


DEFENSE 
“First Team Going In" 


Lanky Neil McElroy eased through a 
cluster of photographers in the White 
House conference room and shook the 
hand of the darkly handsome man stand- 
ing by the fireplace. “Take charge, boy,” 
he said, with a broad grin. “This is what 
you call the first team going in.” A few 
minutes later, while President Eisenhow- 
er and the Pentagon's top brass looked on 
approvingly, Thomas Sovereign Gates Jr., 
53, Was sworn in as the nation’s seventh 
Secretary of Defense. 

The contrast between Secretary Gates 
and outgoing Secretary McElroy could 
hardly be greater. McElroy (who goes 
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back this week, with no regrets, to a new 
Procter & Gamble job as board chairman 
at upwards of $285,000) is an attractive, 
extraverted salesman—impatient with de- 
tails or lengthy briefings, a man who 
shrinks from offending a friend or cus- 
tomer, who agonizes over difficult deci- 
sions. In his 26 months as Defense Secre- 
tary, which began so dramatically only 
five days after the first Sputnik soared 
into history, McElroy has had a hit-or- 
miss record (Time, June 22). As a sales- 
man, succeeding rough-handed “Engine 
Charlie’ Wilson, he did a brilliant job 
of persuading Congress to accept his budg- 
ets—and then some. Congress, in fact, 
gave him some $806 million more than he 
asked for. But he could not choose be- 


put it neatly in a package and dispose 
of it. He was the best Navy Secretary 
we ever had.” 

Gates, who has been Deputy Defense 
Secretary for six months, moved into his 
new job last week on the run. An hour 
after taking over, he reversed McElroy’s 
longstanding policy discouraging press con- 
ferences by the Air Force, Army and Navy 
Secretaries. Ahead of him lie the same 
problems that McElroy did not get around 
to—plus an even more urgent need to 
grasp the military possibilities in space. 
Gates has a scant year before the Eisen- 
hower Administration runs out of time, 
but if he only improves Pentagon morale 
and makes overdue decisions, he will 


surely qualify for the first team. 





Derense Secretary Gates & Jornt Cuters or STAFF* 


Walter Bennet? 





Known as a man who can tidy up a messy program. 


tween proliferating, billion-dollar rival 
missile systems, crack down on interserv- 
ice rivalry, or explain away the Admin- 
istration’s decision to rely on bomber pow- 
er and accept a missile lag behind Soviet 
Russia which may not be closed before 
1963—if then.* 

Tom Gates, in sharp contrast, is a stiff- 
upper-lip Philadelphia investment banker 
and World War II Navyman (four stripes 
in Air Intelligence). He went to Washing- 
ton as Under Secretary to Navy Secre- 
tary Robert Anderson (now Secretary of 
the Treasury), inevitably inherited the 
top Navy job in 1957. He ran a taut and 
tidy ship, was always willing to listen 
and learn, but ready with a decision when 
it was called for. When a new naval aide 
reported to him for duty, Gates told 
him: “Look, I need ideas. I can light my 
own cigarettes.” Says a three-star admi- 
ral: “If you dumped a messy problem in 
his lap, he would somehow tidy it up and 


* The 1961 budget will include funds to get the 
Air Force started on a program to keep part of 
its nuclear-bomber force on airborne alert at 
all times until the missile gap is closed. 


Second-Strike Power? 

Three accredited private investigators 
of U.S. defenses nailed a bright red dan- 
ger signal to the Pentagon's highest mast 
this week. The signal: ‘The military posi- 
tion of the United States has declined in 
the short span of 15 years from one of 
unchallenged security to that of a nation 
both open and vulnerable to direct and 
devastating attack.” The investigators, op- 
erating on a grant from the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee: Paul H. Nitze, 
onetime chief policy planner (1950-53) 
for Democratic Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, Military Pundit James E. King 
Jr., and Director Arnold Wolfers of the 
Johns Hopkins University Washington 
Center of Foreign Policy Research. While 
their report followed the doom-criers’ pat- 
tern of giving the Communists a monop- 
oly on perfection and the U.S. a monopoly 
on faults, it nonetheless added up to a 


* From left: Navy's Admiral Arleigh Burke; 
Air Force's General Thomas D. White; Gen- 
eral Nathan Twining, J.C.S. Chairman; Secre- 
tary Gates; Army’s General Lyman Lemnitzer; 
Marines’ General Randolph Pate, 
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tough-minded analysis of U.S, defense 
problems, here and to come. 

Russia’s drive into missile technology, 
the committee warned, seems likely to 
give the enemy the world’s first compre- 
hensive missile arm. Result: “the greatest 
danger to its security that the United 
States has ever faced,” in the form of a 
missile gap in the early 1960s. “There 
is as yet no active defense against an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile in flight.” 
warned the report, or any yet in sight. The 
report also found present liquid-fueled 
U.S. ICBMs to be wanting. Recommen- 
dation: “a most strenuous effort’? behind 
solid-fuel missiles, e.g., the Air Force's 
Minuteman and the Navy’s Polaris. 

If the U.S. agreed to total disarma- 
ment, the report went on, Communists 
could gain world supremacy through easy- 
to-conceal production of relatively few 
weapons. But the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 
could profitably agree on strategic forces 
“limited to retaliatory systems capable 
of surviving a first strike, though insuffi- 
cient for employment in a first strike.” 
If neither side built enough arms to wipe 
out the other's retaliatory power, argued 
the report. the world might reach a “high 
degree of nuclear stability.” a real stale- 
mate rather than one favoring the Rus- 
sians over the next decade. 

But even a sound disarmament treaty 
and a U.S. retaliatory force able to de- 
liver the second strike would offer no per- 
manent security in an age of weapons 
revolution. The only safety lies in getting 
ahead and staying ahead of the Russians. 


ARMED FORCES 


Brass Island 

The swank Cotton Bay Club on Eleu- 
thera Island in the Bahamas is a world- 
famed playground for fun-loving celebri- 
ties and tired millionaires. In recent years, 
it has become the favorite retreat of top- 
ranking military men, too—so much so 
that at times the Cotton Bay Club has 
looked more like a tropical officers’ club 
than the gilt-edged resort it is. Last week 
the House Armed Services Committee re- 
vealed that a lot of the high brass have 
been relaxing on the Cotton Bay Club's 
palm-fringed golf course as freeloading 
guests of Baltimore’s Martin Co., manu- 
facturers of military aircraft and missiles 
(Vanguard, Titan, Mace). In the past 
three years no fewer than 25 top-ranking 
Navy and Air Force officers vacationed on 
Eleuthera at Martin’s expense. 

Heading the guest list in rank and 
position was Air Force General Nathan 
Twining, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who has accepted Martin's hospi- 
tality three times (on one occasion ac- 
companied by his wife, son, daughter and 
infant grandson). Other guests: Air Force 
Lieut. General E, R. (“Pete”) Quesada 
(ret.), administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and onetime aviation adviser 
to President Eisenhower; General Sam 
Anderson, chief of the Air Force Air 
Matériel Command; General Emmett 
(“Rosie”) O'Donnell, commander in chief, 
Pacific Air Forces; Vice Admiral John T. 
Hayward, boss of Navy research and de- 
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velopment; Rear Admiral Charles B. Mar- 
tell, Hayward's assistant. Most of the 
high-flying officers have, or had, duties 
connected with procurement or air re- 
search. Martin, which does 99% of its 
business with the Pentagon, holds $800 
million in defense contracts. 

Appearing last September before a 
closed session of the House committee, 
George Bunker, Martin’s board chairman, 
vehemently urged an open session, just 
as vigorously denied that there was any- 
thing unethical about paying the expenses 
of the officers. “I cannot conceive.” said 
he, “that anyone could possibly believe 
men of their character and responsibili- 
ties could be improperly influenced by 
playing golf with me on Eleuthera.” An- 
other witness testified that the Internal 
Revenue Service had disallowed Martin’s 
request to list the $18,000 in expense 
accounts as a business expense and a 
tax deduction. 





Louisville Courier-Journal 
“Dearte, WHat’s THis We HEAR About 
You anp Birth ConTRoL?” 


POLITICS 
The Birth-Control Issue 


Kept aglow by the hot breath of cleri- 
cal argument, the sputtering dynamite 
charge of birth control—tossed gingerly 
from hand to hand among presidential 
candidates—last week landed in the mid- 
dle of Dwight Eisenhower's news confer- 
ence. What was the President's reaction, 
a newsman asked, to a recommendation 
made last July by a special presidential 
committee chaired by William H. Draper 
Jr., investment banker and industrialist? 
The Draper committee's recommendation: 
the U.S., as part of its foreign aid pro- 
gram, should heed requests for assistance 
from nations trying to curb runaway pop- 
ulation. Mindful of the furor raised by 
the U.S. Catholic bishops’ recent state- 
ment opposing such use of U.S. funds 
(Time, Dec. 7), Ike gave the question 
an answer calculated to snuff it out as a 
political issue. 

“Not Our Business.” “I cannot imagine 
anything more emphatically a subject that 
is not a proper political or governmental 


activity of function or responsibility,” 
said Eisenhower. “This thing has, for very 
great denominations, a religious meaning 
. .. I have no quarre’ with them. as a 
matter of fact this being largely the 
Catholic Church, they are one of the 
groups that I admire and respect, but this 
has nothing to do with governmental con- 
tact with other governments. We do not 
intend to interfere with . .. the inter- 
nal affairs of any other government... 
And if they want to go to someone 
for help, they should go. they will go 
unquestionably to professional groups, 
not to governments.” 

Concluded Ike firmly: “This govern- 
ment will not, as long as I am here, have 
a positive political doctrine in its pro- 
gram that has to do with this problem of 
birth control. That's not our business.” 

"A Primary Need." But the Presi- 
dent’s air of finality just fanned the 
sparks, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
James A. Pike of San Francisco, who had 
been the first to toss the birth-control 
issue to leading Democratic Presidential 
Hopeful Jack Kennedy, a Roman Catho- 
lic, tossed it back at the White House. 
The bishop: “The President has chosen 
to refuse ... to allow this nation of 
abundance to meet a primary need of 
countries who want aid towards popula- 
tion control to help avert increasing star- 
vation and misery.” In Detroit, the Rev. 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson, overseas relief di- 
rector of the National Council of Churches 
(Protestant ), said that if the U.S. refused 
a request for birth-control assistance over- 
seas, “I would feel that my country had 
been disgraced.” Said the Planned Parent- 
hood Federation: “The President's posi- 
tion flouts the authoritative findings of 
experts in public health . . .; experts in 
economic development . . .; and experts 
in scientific research.” 

Answering blasts came from the Catho- 
lic press. “Protestant misrepresentatives 
like Bishop Pike,” said the Catholic News, 
newspaper of the Archdiocese of New 
York, differ from the Ku Klux Klan 
“only in degree.” The Brooklyn Tablet, 
another diocesan paper, said it would be 
“the Fifth Essence of Arrogance—the 
kind that foretells madness,” for the U.S. 
to allow other nations to believe that 
Americans want to encourage a slowdown 
of other peoples’ population growth. 

"A False Issue.’ In Manhattan for 
the Democratic Advisory Council's strat- 
egy sessions, ex-President Harry Truman 
tried to dodge a possible party-splitting 
row. Said Truman, when asked if the 
birth-control controversy would hurt Ken- 
nedy’s chances: “Why should it? It’s a 
false issue so far as the presidency is con- 
cerned. They always get up false issues to 
break up the Democratic Party before a 
convention.” But, on the hunch that 
“they” might have a point, his fellow 
members of the Advisory Council urged 
creation of a “National Peace Agency,” 
which would study, among other things, 
“overpopulation, including acceptable 
methods of dealing with the problems of 
over-rapid population expansion.” 

Clearly the birth-control issue was still 
far from defused. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 


Straws in the Wind 

@ The campaign strategy of Adlai Ste- 
venson, phantom candidate for the Dem- 
ocratic presidential nomination (TIME, 
Oct. 5), was sadly reaffirmed by another 
Democratic hopeful, who went to Steven- 
son to ask for his endorsement and anon- 
ymously told about the outcome last 
week. Adlai replied that 1) he would en- 
dorse no one, at least not until after the 
presidential primaries; 2) he will not 
withdraw his own name from speculation, 
but 3) he will make no overt effort to 
obtain the Democratic nomination. In 
Cheyenne, Wyo., Democratic Pacemaker 
John Kennedy tut-tutted such coy strat- 
agems. Said he: “The primaries are going 
to be decisive next year. Anyone who 
wants to be a candidate for President 
ought to run.” 

@ For the past two months Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson has galloped relentlessly 
and restlessly around his native Texas, 
officially campaigning only to retain his 
aisle seat in the Senate. But ‘Johnson for 
President” clubs have sprouted in his 
tracks like mushrooms in a meadow. This 
week Johnson, already proclaimed a can- 
didate by Fellow Texan Sam Rayburn, 
let his true love show, saddled up for a 
fast political shivaree in four nearby 
States. Quipped a Dallas wag: “He's just 
campaigning for re-election in Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa and Arizona.” 

© Indiana’s Congressman Charles Hal- 
leck, who has been busy on the West 
Coast and elsewhere promoting Charlie 
Halleck as the G.O.P.’s most promising 
vice-presidential bet, suddenly called off 
the campaign. Reason: the folks at home 
have that neglected feeling, are wondering 
whether Charlie has been taking them 
for granted. Result: from now on, 13- 
termer Halleck will concentrate on woo- 
ing the Hoosiers in Indiana's Second Con- 
gressional District (which gave him a 
none too solid plurality of 6,000 in the 
1958 elections), will bide his time until 
next July’s Republican Convention, when 
he will be as available as ever. 

@ Missouri's Democratic entry, Stuart 
Symington, got some loud huzzahs from 
Kansas City, where the official ‘“Syming- 
ton for President” club launched its na- 
tional campaign. A branch will open in 
Jefferson City next week, and his backers 
are working to see that the movement 
will then spread out nationally. In Co- 
lumbia, 600 students from the University 
of Missouri, Christian and Stephens Col- 
leges formed the first “Youth for Syming- 
ton’ club, planned to spread the word 
when they scatter to their homes in 28 
states during the Christmas holidays. 

@ Arriving in White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. for a Governors’ meeting, Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller announced that 
he has extended his mid-December Mid- 
west speaking tour to include stops at 
Dallas, Houston, Tulsa, St. Louis and 
Miami. Rocky, who has already covered 
nearly 8,000 miles testing the sentiments 
of both professionals and amateurs, told a 
“background” session of reporters that 
he now regards the contest for the G.O.P. 
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presidential nomination as a campaign of 
the “pros against the people.” In other 
words, he must beguile the Republican- 
in-the-street-—and the independent voter 
—in order to win over the profession- 
al Republicans, now massively lined up 
behind Vice President Richard Nixon. 
Although Rockefeller is still officially un- 
decided whether to run, the word in Wash- 
ington is that he is already too deeply 
committed to his new staffers and political 
supporters to back away from a fight. 


LOUISIANA 
Ole Earl's Downfall 


“Ole Earl’ Long, three-time Louisiana 
Governor and heir to the political dynasty 
founded by Brother Huey, last week slid 
toward oblivion as the reigning force in 
Louisiana politics. Barred by law from 





Oscar J. Valeton Sr. 
CANDIDATE MorRISON 


End of the Long, Long trail. 


succeeding himself and harried by doc- 
tors as he was chased in and out of mental 
hospitals (Tre, June 15 et seg.), Ole 
Earl, 64, tried to get himself nominated 
as next Lieutenant Governor in the free- 
for-all primary, put a hand-picked suc- 
cessor in as Governor. He cagily passed 
a bill to change the Democratic primary 
date from traditional Tuesday to work- 
free Saturday, thus tried to lure all the 
Long-loving back-country people down to 
the voting machines. But even the back- 
woods had seen enough; neither Earl nor 
his candidate for Governor, ex-Governor 
James A. Noe, 65, got enough votes to 
win a place in next January’s decisive pri- 
mary runoff. 

To make the defeat more galling, Louisi- 
ana picked two of Long's bitterest enemies 
to fight it out in the runoff. High man of 
the eleven candidates scrambling for the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination: de- 
Lesseps Story Morrison, 47, veteran re- 
form Mayor of New Orleans (four four- 
year terms), clobbered by Ole Earl in the 
1956 gubernatorial primary, and running 


an uphill race against rural Louisiana's tra- 
ditional prejudice against 1) a big-city 
boy and 2) a Roman Catholic. Some 63.- 
cco votes behind Morrison came ex-Gov- 
ernor (1944-48) Jimmie Davis, sometime 
song-writing guitarist (You Are My Sun- 
shine), who riled Ole Earl by stealing 
away the support of the Old Guard New 
Orleans regulars, won 207,000 votes with 
a serious, nonsinging campaign, With the 
340,000 total votes of the nine also-rans 
providing the prize, “Chep” Morrison 
and Jimmie Davis will doubtless battle 
right down to the January runoff pri- 
mary (the Democratic nomination means 
almost certain victory in the April gen- 
eral election). 

Aside from Ole Earl's downfall, Long- 
suffering Louisianans had something else 
to their credit. Trailing back in third 
place with 138,coo—and thus out of the 
running—was State Senator William Rain- 
ach, who billed himself as the most die- 
hard segregationist of all, warned the vot- 
ers that they had the choice of voting for 
him or “losing the segregation battle.” 
The voters decided to take their chances. 


LABOR 





New Deal 


After years of exploiting unionism to 
build personal empires, two of the leading 
robber barons of the labor movement last 
week began to feel the restraints of the 
three-month-old Landrum-Griffin  labor- 
reform bill: 

Maurice A. Hutcheson, 62, who in- 
herited the presidency of the 850,000- 
member A.F.L.-C.1.0. United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica from his father, William L. (“Big 
Bill”) Hutcheson, was sued by two Balti- 
more members for failure to treat his 
office as a “position of trust,” as defined 
by Landrum-Griffin. The charges grew in 
part out of the Senate rackets committee 
hearings, where Hutcheson refused to an- 
swer questions, and out of a grand jury 
investigation, which led to Hutcheson’s 
indictment on a charge of bribery in an 
Indiana state highway scandal. Specific 
complaints against Hutcheson and some 
of his lesser officers: accepting at least 
$107,935.07 in employer bribes, leasing 
valuable union property to Hutcheson 
kinsmen at token rates, spending union 
funds in efforts to bribe state officials to 
quash the bribery indictment, dipping into 
the multimillion-dollar “special organiz- 
ing” fund for uncounted amounts, de- 
stroying union records of the takings. The 
suit demanded court protection for the 
complaining members and their local un- 
ion (Local 101, Baltimore) against the 
Carpenter practice of strong-arming down 
all opposition, begged the court to set a 
receivership over Carpenter property to 
run the union’s affairs. 

James Riddle Hoffa, 46, Teamster 
boss, built much of his empire by refusing 
truck service to companies picketed by 
labor racketeers seeking shakedown money 
out of phony organizational or recognition 
strikes. Landrum-Griffin’s provisions out- 
law the shakedown forms of organization- 
al picketing, also prohibit Hoffa from 
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automatically rejecting “hot cargo” from 
any company with labor troubles. Last 
week, at a Chicago meeting of his huge 
Central States Conference, Hoffa declared 
that he would not only observe the new 
law’s restrictions, but also bitterly laid out 
a go-it-alone policy as far as all non- 
Teamster unions are concerned: “Our 
members will refuse to honor lines set up 
for organizational or recognition purposes. 
But in primary strikes, other unions will 
have to indemnify us against loss if they 
want our support.” 


CITIES 
Cry Subsidy 


The plight of the U.S.’s big cities, said 
Big City Boy John Fitzgerald Kennedy of 
Boston last week in Denver, “deserves to 
be the most decisive issue of the 1960 
presidential campaign.’’ Democratic Presi- 
dential Hopeful Jack Kennedy was saying 
just what the 1,500 mayors and urban 
experts of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation wanted to hear. “Only the last thin 
dime of the tax dollar goes to our munici- 
palities,” he declared, because tax sources 
are pre-empted by rural-ruled state legis- 
latures. So cities must turn to the Federal 
Government for help, said Kennedy, but 
the Eisenhower Administration responds 
with an “attitude of veto and cutback 
which has held back grants for urban re- 
newal, water pollution, airports and other 
municipal problems that are actually na- 
tional in scope.” 

Kennedy was not the only politico with 
an eye on the rising needs of 160 big ur- 
ban areas, which by 1980 will hold 80% 
of the total U.S. population. Philadel- 
phia’s newly re-elected (second term) 
Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 61, who 
built his political career on slum clearance 
and urban renewal, dominated the Denver 
convention. “The real frontiers of Amer- 
ica today are inside the big cities,’ he 
said. “But the Administration in Washing- 
ton is still living in a 100-year-old dream 
world of wide Kansas prairies.” Dilworth 
and his spring-legged staff of ten nursed 
through 23 resolutions, largely demanding 
bigger U.S. grants for public housing, de- 
pressed areas, civil defense, air-pollution 
control, hospitals. 

In his biggest coup, Dilworth won back- 
ing for an entirely new kind of subsidy: 
federal aid to commuter railroads. Despite 
a year-long campaign to line up support, 
he had difficulty because Western railway 
bosses rejected the idea of Government 
handouts even for themselves. Dilworth 
eased their consciences by making the 
subsidy indirect: the U.S. would extend 
long-term, low-interest loans to city gov- 
ernments, which in turn would buy new 
cars and equipment needed by depressed 
commuter lines. 

Dilworth’s strongest support came from 
the commuter-troubled Eastern railroad- 
ers. “Railroad presidents and politicians 
have got to be realistic about this,” said 
the New York Central's President Alfred 
Perlman. “I'd rather see a subsidy than to 
see our major cities strangled in the face 
of dwindling fares and high taxes.” 
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INDIANS 

Uprising 

In the annals of the Sioux Indian na- 
tion, few men equaled the leadership of 
Sitting Bull, and he—along with the Sioux 
glory—has been dead for 69 years. But 
last week a new leader was writing a fresh 
chapter in the dusty pages of Who's 
Sioux. He is college-trained Anthony Riv- 
ers, 40, a slender, hatchet-faced Indian, 
who is aggressively helping his long im- 
poverished people into a new era of self- 
respect. His method is one that might have 
made even fierce old Sitting Bull stand 
and cheer: the Sioux are going into busi- 
ness in a big way and taking the land back 
from the white people—and they are 
doing it legally and peacefully. 

For years, the hapless 3,300 Indian res- 
idents of the Cheyenne River Sioux Res- 


- R. V. Perrin 
TRIBAL CHAIRMAN RIVERS 


Sitting Bull would stand and cheer. 


ervation lived in hovels along the river 
bottoms of the Missouri, Moreau and 
Cheyenne in South Dakota, while white 
cattlemen grazed their beef herds on goo,- 
ooo acres that they leased from the Indi- 
ans for as little as 1o¢ an acre (top rental 
today: 33¢). When the Federal Govern- 
ment was building the Oahe Dam on the 
Missouri River in 1954, the U.S. set aside 
about $10.5 million for rehabilitation and 
reimbursement to the people on the flood- 
ed land. The Tribal Council, first under 
Chairman Frank Ducheneaux, and since 
last year under Chairman Rivers, then 
began canceling the white ranchers’ leases, 
turning over 4,200 acres and 100 head of 
cattle apiece to willing Indian families on 
a rent and loan basis. 

By last week Rivers and his people had 
reclaimed about 600,000 acres on their 
own, and drawing on their new-found 
sense of purpose, had taken over a multi- 
million-dollar school-dormitory-hospital- 
apartment complex (built with U.S. 
funds), as well as a healthy scattering of 
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small businesses. The retreating white 
ranchers are bitter, and some are down- 
right skeptical that the Indians can make 
a living on a really businesslike basis, But 
the whites began to feel like Custer when 
the tribe bought up (for $100,000) the 
local telephone company that serves the 
little towns of Eagle Butte, Dupree and 
Isabel, went to work wiring up a $145,000 
modernization program for the system. 


ORGANIZATIONS 
40 & 8 Out 


The jolly veterans who comprise the 
American Legion’s fun-loving go & 8 So- 
ciety have been wrangling for ten years 
over the Legion's insistence that they 
drop their ban against admitting nonwhite 
members (American Indians are allowed). 
The Legion, which itself is interracial, 
pushed the question to a floor vote at the 
last convention (Time, Sept. 7), but the 
integrationists lost. Authorized by his ex- 
ecutive committee to the necessary steps, 
the Legion's new National Commander, 
Martin McKneally, Newburgh (N.Y.) 
lawyer and World War II Army major, 
last week did just that. He ousted the 
4o & 8, forbade it to use the American 
Legion name, emblem or any other Legion 
connection. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Disarming the Penguins 

For an area of the world bigger than 
the U.S. and Western Europe combined, 
the U.S., the Soviet Union and ten other 
nations agreed last week to disarmament 
and a wide-open, no-strings-attached in- 
spection system as well. The vast (5,500,- 
000 sq. mi.) continent of Antarctica was 
guaranteed for 34 years as a peaceful sci- 
entific preserve in a treaty signed with full 
diplomatic pomp in a State Department 
auditorium. Nuclear explosions are specif- 
ically forbidden; any signatory may send 
an observer anywhere in the Antarctica at 
any time to look at anything. 

Underlying the good fellowship that 
produced agreement in seven weeks of 
negotiations was the fact that the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union do not claim any 
part of Antarctica. Nor do they recognize 
the often overlapping claims of seven oth- 
er nations, which are “frozen” for the 
treaty’s duration. Also simplifying demili- 
tarization is the absence of military bases 
(some 50 scientific outposts hug the coast- 
line) and a population in which penguins 
enormously outnumber people. 

But the unique circumstances of Ant- 
arctica did not dampen enthusiasm to ap- 
ply the treaty’s principles elsewhere. Said 
the Russians in a statement issued by the 
Soviet embassy in Washington: “The sig- 
nificance of this agreement goes beyond 
the limits of Antarctica and can be a good 
example for adopting similar decisions in 
respect to other regions of the globe.” Aus- 
tralia’s Ambassador Howard Beale raised 
the intriguing possibility that the treaty 
might serve as a model for another unin- 
habited, potentially disputed region: “the 
outer reaches of space.” 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
An End of One's Own 


Shortly before the beaten German 
armies surrendered in 1945, Charles de 
Gaulle, leader of the Free French forces, 
received a secret appeal from Nazi Ge- 
stapo Boss Heinrich Himmler: 

“Granted, you have won. Knowing 
what you started from, General de Gaulle, 
one takes off one’s hat to you. But now 
what are you going to do? Rely on the 
Anglo-Saxons? They will treat you as a 
satellite. Range yourself with the Soviets? 
They will impose their rule on France and 
liquidate you. The only way to win great- 
ness and independence for your nation is 
by an entente with beaten Germany. If 
you master the spirit of revenge, if you 
seize the opportunity that history offers 
you today, you will be the greatest man 
of all time.” 

In 1959 Charles de Gaulle, President 
of France, in the final volume of his mem- 
oirs (still to be published in the U.S.) 
made Himmler’s message public and add- 
ed: “Remove the flattery of myself con- 
tained in this message from the edge of 
the grave* and there certainly remained 
some truth in the glimpse of future pos- 
sibilities that it offered.” 

Smaller Germany. Last week. as these 
possibilities unfolded, the Germans were 
increasingly disturbed by the future 
glimpses they saw. Into Paris, in a Luft- 
waffe transport, flew Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer to see his old friend De Gaulle. 
Convinced that it is his historic mission to 
end the disastrous century-old rivalry be- 
tween France and Germany, Adenauer has 
committed Germany's future to partner- 
ship with France, and he was alarmed by 
the direction De Gaulle was taking. 

Since his first meeting with Adenauer 
15 months ago, De Gaulle has treated 
West Germany as a junior partner, has 
shown a lofty lack of concern for German 
sensibilities. So far, his government has 
made no public apology for the French 
navy’s high-seas seizure six weeks ago of 
the West German freighter Bilbao, sus- 
pected of carrying arms to the Algerian 
rebels. De Gaulle has put it more bluntly 
than anyone else: he regards the present 
frontiers between Poland and Germany 
as permanent and dismisses the German 
dream of recovering the “lost provinces.” 
De Gaulle is obviously no enthusiast for 
a reunited Germany that would be bigger 
in population than France. In his memoirs 
(now compulsory reading in all alert 
chancelleries), De Gaulle described his 
postwar German policy—‘‘end of the cen- 
tralized Reich, autonomy for the left bank 
of the Rhine,” and some kind of loose 
federal regime, which, he said, was the 
only way that “the Russians might allow 


* Captured by British troops in May 104s, 
Himmler killed himself by breaking with his 
teeth a vial of potassium cyanide secreted in 
his mouth. 
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the Prussian and Saxon territories to re- 
main branches of the main trunk.” 

The Old One-Two. Ostensibly, the De 
Gaulle-Adenauer meeting was just one 
more of those international téte-a-tétes at 
which complete agreement is afterwards 
proclaimed. But Adenauer was disturbed. 
In recent weeks, De Gaulle has openly 
proclaimed his intention of establishing 
France as an “atomic third force” and 
explicitly rejected the concept of inte- 
grated European defense that is the foun- 
dation of NATO strategic planning. When 
Adenauer landed at Orly Airport last 
week, the question uppermost in his mind 
was whether he could maintain his alli- 
ance with Gaullist France without under- 


cellor,” Von Eckardt told newsmen, “does 
not think it possible to maintain an alli- 
ance between 15 states without a certain 
degree of integration.” As for the notion 
of France as an atomic third force, “it 
is not realistic.” Muttered Adenauer to 
Von Eckardt later: “Good job, but you 
could have gone further.” 

Having alarmed Adenauer with Debré, 
the French then exposed their visitor from 
across the Rhine to the second half of the 
treatment: the De Gaulle charm. In sev- 


eral hours of private conversation, De 
Gaulle blandly assured Adenauer that he 
regarded NATO as “vital” and had no in- 
tention of removing any further French 
forces from NATO command. Beaming 
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cutting his longstanding and deeper dedi- 
cation to NATO and the U.S. 

Forewarned of Adenauer’s glum mood, 
the French subjected him to a diplomatic 
one-two. As a mere chief of government, 
Adenauer did not get to see Chief of 
State de Gaulle immediately; instead, the 
Chancellor’s first discussions were with 
brisk Premier Michel Debré—who pro- 
ceeded to restate in extreme form the De 
Gaulle positions that disturbed Adenauer. 
At bottom, Debré made clear, De Gaulle’s 
doubts about integrated NATO planning 
rest on its assumption of the continued 
presence in Europe of U.S. troops. “The 
fate of Europe,” insisted Debré, “is not 
connected with the presence of U.S 
forces . . . For Europe, France and Ger- 
many should play the capital role. Alli- 
ances, including the Atlantic alliance, are 
merely alliances.” 

Back to Bonaparte? While Adenauer 
brooded in glacial silence, West Germa- 
ny’s Press Chief Felix von Eckardt pub- 
licly slapped back at Debré. “The Chan- 














with pleasure, the 83-year-old Adenauer 
told reporters: “We found ourselves 
agreed on all essential points.” 

Other Germans were not so sure. The 
were for ties with France so long as they 
did not tangle relations with the rest of 
the Western world. Many West German 
businessmen deplore an anti-British flavor 
in France’s attitude to the Common Mar- 
ket, and fear a trade war between those 
inside and those outside that might divide 
Europe and jeopardize NATO, In Britain, 
the expression “Bonapartist Europe” is 
beginning to be heard. 

Time after time in his memoirs, Charles 
de Gaulle returns to a single somber 
theme: “I felt certain that, although 
friendly nations might sympathize with 
us, the iron rule of a state is to give noth- 
ing for nothing.” With such philosophy, De 
Gaulle should have been the first to rec- 
ognize that a man who sets out to lead an 
international coalition can only lead his 
allies in a direction that seems to them to 
serve their own ends too. 
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INDIA 


The Shade of the Big Banyan 


(See Cover) 

Astride shaggy ponies. a file of 24 In- 
dian border police moved carefully along 
a mountain valley high in the Himalayas. 
Late in the afternoon, at a spot 45 miles 
from the Tibetan frontier, one of the po- 
licemen pointed out several wood and 
dirt bunkers built into the hillside 500 ft. 
above them. Suddenly, the thin, cold 
mountain air crackled with the discharge 
of rifles, hand grenades and 2-in. mortars. 
Scrambling from their rearing ponies, the 
Indians unslung their .303 rifles and re- 
turned the fire. But they were hopelessly 
trapped: the barren terrain lacked trees 
or boulders to give them cover, and they 
were being raked by crossfire. Only five 
Indians escaped. Nine were killed and ten 
wounded by the Red Chinese troops who 
had staged the ambush. 

This murderous skirmish last October 
in the windswept wastes of Ladakh prov- 
ince may have done more than anything 
else to bring Asia to what Jawaharlal 
Nehru calls “one of those peak events in 
history when a plunge has to be taken in 
some direction.”” The gunfire in Ladakh 
echoed through India. Instead of shouts 
of “Hindi Chini Bhai Bhai!” (India and 
China are brothers), New Delhi's streets 
resounded with the clamor, “Give us 
arms! We will go to Ladakh!” The Red 
Chinese embassy was stoned, the All- 
India Students’ Congress called for a 
“Throw Back the Aggressors Day,” and 
India’s Defense Minister made a radio ap- 
peal for volunteers for the Territorial 
Army. Even the normally pro-Communist 
weekly Blitz headlined: GIVE THE CHINESE 
A BLOODY NOSE. 

India felt both angry and alone. The 
ruthlessness of Red China’s behavior made 
a wreckage of some cherished convictions. 
There was no longer confidence that 1) 
Asian solidarity, created at the Bandung 
Conference, would outlaw the use of 





force, 2) Indian neutrality and nonalign- 
ment with “military blocs” would grad- 
ually lead the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds to mutual understanding. 
3) the repeated pledges of “peaceful co- 
existence” by Peking meant that Red 
China was worthy of joining the U.N. 
The national disillusionment was so great 
that even Prime Minister Nehru took off 
his rose-colored glasses, looked hard at his 
giant neighbor to the north, and told the 
Indian Parliament: “I doubt if there is 
any country in the world that cares less 
for peace than China today.” 

Threatened by a war it was not pre- 
pared for, India this week looked forward 
eagerly to the arrival of touring President 
Dwight Eisenhower. Indians appreciated 
the fact that of the eleven countries Ike is 
visiting, he will spend more time in India— 
four days—than in any of the others. 

Reconciliation. No longer do Ameri- 
cans in India find themselves subjected to 
the special brand of Indian inquisition 
that used to feature a series of needling 
questions: Why does the U.S. back dic- 
tators like Chiang Kai-shek and Franco? 
Why does the U.S. arm Pakistan, India’s 
obvious enemy? Why are Negroes op- 
pressed in the South? Last month, when 
quietly competent U.S. Ambassador Ells- 
worth Bunker addressed the first session 
of the newly formed Indo-American So- 
ciety in rambunctious, left-wing Calcutta 
(where Eisenhower was burned in effigy 
in 1956), he was astonished to find that it 
had already a thousand dues-paying mem- 
bers. Eleven months ago a poll in Madras, 
asking which “Europeans” were most pre- 
ferred by Indians, was won by the British 
with 80%. A similar poll last month found 
Britain and the U.S. split fifty-fifty. 

India and the U.S., so very different— 
one with the highest per capita income in 
the world, the other with very nearly the 
lowest—so long at odds in foreign policy, 
now find themselves accenting what they 
have in common: they are the world’s two 
largest democracies. Both threw off Brit- 


ish rule. In Gandhi and in Lincoln, each 
has a national hero whose qualities of 
charity, compassion and gentleness both 
nations revere. U.S. aid to India, once 
grudgingly given and grudgingly received, 
has accelerated rapidly of late, is now past 
the $2 billion mark. As Indians get over 
their new-nation sensitivity about needing 
economic help, some even recognize the 
justice of the U.S. desire to see that the 
money is prudently spent. 

In turn, Americans are outgrowing the 
compulsion to lecture Indians endlessly 
and to demand profuse gratitude for fa- 
vors given. Wrote an Indian editor: 
“Americans have conducted themselves 
with an unusual dignity over India’s 
breach with China. They have successfully 
resisted the temptation of crowing—at 
least in public—over the fulfillment of 
their earlier warnings that we were play- 
ing with fire in wooing the Chinese. What 
Americans had not been able to achieve 
by the expenditure of millions of dollars 
—seen and unseen—has been accom- 
plished for them at one stroke by Chi- 
nese folly.” 

In this atmosphere of unparalleled good 
will, Dwight Eisenhower will this week 
get his first look at India. What manner 
of country is it? 

Haze of Heat. The land is vast and 
cruel, running some 2,000 miles from the 
icy peaks of the Himalayas, in the heart 
of central Asia, down to the steaming 
jungles of Cape Comorin, on the Indian 
Ocean. In summer, wrote Rudyard Kip- 
ling, there is “neither sky, sun, nor hori- 
zon. Nothing but a brown-purple haze of 
heat. It is as though the earth were dying 
of apoplexy.” During this furnace season, 
millions of Indian villagers lie gasping in 
their mud huts; wells dry up and fields 
blow away. When the monsoon rains come 
in the fall, the torrential downpours drown 
the arid land in surging floods. Only in 
the winter months does India appear com- 
fortably livable and nature kind. 

India is a land where yesterday is more 
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visible than tomorrow, where millions still 
follow the style of dress, architecture and 
behavior to be seen in the ruins and sculp- 
tures of Mohenjo-daro, a city of the In- 
dus Valley that flourished and died 4,000 
years ago. Yet next door to the oxcart 
and the primitive wooden plow lies an 
India as modern as Pittsburgh, with belch- 
ing smoke by day and glaring fire by night. 

In this land of paradox, Indian civil air- 
line pilots fly more than 25 million domes- 
tic miles a year and jet fighters are being 
built in Indian factories by Indian work- 
men. Yet not long ago, when a plane land- 
ed for the first time in a district of north- 
ern India, peasants tried to feed it hay. 
The old ways die hard: recently a West- 
ernized and highly educated dean of an 
Indian law school kept postponing his 
flight to the U.S. until an auspicious date 
was selected for him by his astrologer. 

On his four-day India visit, Dwight 
Eisenhower will go to Agra to see the 
moonlit mirage of the 17th century Taj 
Mahal; in New Delhi, he will sleep in 
another reminder of India’s past—the gi- 
gantic pink sandstone President's House, 
which used to be the palace of the British 
Viceroy. Today’s India prefers different 
monuments; bustling factories that turn 
out locomotives and toothbrushes, diesel 
engines and radio sets. For all its look of 
the past, the ambitious young republic is 
forging ahead in atomic energy, quadru- 
pling its steel capacity in a few years’ 
time, rushing to completion a vast net- 
work of irrigation canals and hydroelec- 
tric plants. 

India's future hopes and fears both cen- 
ter on the immensity of its population— 
415 million people. India’s population, 
second only to Red China’s, is greater 
than all of South America, Africa and 
Australia put together. Indians speak more 
than 700 languages or dialects and belong 
to at least seven distinct racial types, 
from the tall, leathery, light-eved Punjabi 
of the north to the frail, black-skinned 
Tamil of the south. Most of India’s mil- 
lions are underfed, badly housed and 
racked by disease. The average life ex- 
pectancy of an Indian at birth is 32 
years and five months. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are homeless, and live, make love. 
sleep and die on city sidewalks, or in and 
around railway stations. Food that might 
sustain them is casually devoured by more 
than 50 million monkeys and some 50 mil- 
lion cattle roaming unchecked through the 
land. In the midst of poverty, there are 
polo-playing maharajahs who are among 
the world’s richest men. And there are 
Indian millionaires who religiously feed 
ants to show their reverence for life, and 
lavish their charity not on hospitals or 
schools but on retirement farms for aging 
sacred cows. An estimated 7,000,000 Indi- 
ans are unemployed; many millions more 
get work only sporadically. India’s food 
production is at last gaining, but it has a 
hard time keeping up with the Indian birth 
rate, which is also increasing. Every day 
28,400 new Indians are born. 

There are other brakes on progress: the 
rigidly entrenched caste system, the an- 
tipathy of the educated toward manual 
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labor, the 8,000,000 wandering sadhus or 
holy men (80% reputed to be frauds) 
who live in idleness. These and the leaden 
weight of superstition and ignorance make 
of Indian life, in Nehru’s despairing words, 
“a sluggish stream, living in the past, mov- 
ing slowly through the accumulations of 
dead centuries.” 

Fourteen Hours. Faced with these prob- 
lems, most Indians beg for time that may 
not be available. India has been independ- 
ent only twelve years, they say, and al- 
ready the inequities of the caste system 
have been abolished—at least by law if 
not in practice. The sacredness of cows 
and the dark night of ignorance will give 
way, too, they insist, if slowly. But help 
must come from abroad, and ways and 
means of rechanneling the stream of Indi- 
an life will certainly be discussed this 
week by Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Nehru. 

The two men know, like and respect 
each other. They first met in 1949 when 
Ike, as president of Columbia University, 
awarded an honorary degree to Nehru, 
who was making his first visit to the U 
After Eisenhower moved on to the presi- 
dency of the U.S., Nehru’s private com- 
ments about him were not always flatter- 
ing. Though recognizing Ike's inherent 
goodness, Nehru nevertheless thought 
him a weak leader, dominated by the 
“negative” foreign policy of John Foster 
Dulles. 

They became better acquainted in 1956 
on Nehru’'s second trip to the U.S., soon 
after Hungary and Suez had erupted into 
the headlines. Spending a day at Ike’s 
Gettysburg farm, the two began talking 
at breakfast, continued through the morn- 
ing until lunch. Then after a short nap, 
the talks went on through the late after- 
noon, dinner and evening—a total of 14 
hours. It was, said Nehru, the longest sus- 
tained conversation he has ever had with 








anyone, and it touched on subjects rang- 
ing from the painting of Grandma Moses 
to the personality of Nikita Khrushchev. 

Flat & Stale. Nehru as a man is as 
contradictory as India as a nation. Still 
slender, handsome and energetic at 70, he 
looks taller than his 5 ft. 8 in., works 17 
hours a day year in and year out, and has 
had only a six-week vacation from his job 
since 1947. Personally fastidious, from the 
fresh rosebud in his buttonhole each morn- 
ing to the silken handkerchief tucked into 
his right sleeve, he is most at home with 
India’s teeming, untidy millions. An ag- 
nostic who “is not interested in religion,” 
he is leader of one of the world’s most 
religious peoples; he is a socialist with a 
built-in antipathy to capitalism, but most 
of his governing colleagues are conserva- 
tive businessmen; often so irritable that 
he will explode with anger at a misplaced 
teacup, Nehru endured more than ten 
years of imprisonment by the British with 
equanimity and aplomb. 

Under Nehru, India has had generally 
sound government, a stable currency and a 
working democracy through its years of 
independence. The press is free, the re- 
straints of free speech and assembly are 
minimal. Forty million Indians attend 
school and college, and the number is to 
be doubled in five years. If any one man 
can claim the credit, it is Nehru, and all 
Indians know it. Scarcely anyone now re- 
members the 1947 warning of Sir Winston 
Churchill that “we are turning over India 
to men of straw, like the caste Hindu, Mr, 
Nehru, of whom, in a few years, no trace 
will remain.” 

Churchill was wrong, and Nehru re- 
mains today what he was twelve years 
ago: the biggest man in India. But at a 
considerable cost to the nation and him- 
self. Last year Nehru told newsmen that he 
was feeling “flat and stale,” and wanted 
to retire as Prime Minister. He was rav- 
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aged by the ceaseless struggle to get things 
done in the timeless, bottomless morass of 
India. Food production is still at the mer- 
cy of the nation’s cyc les of flood and 
drought. Huge, multipurpose economic 
projects start out magnificently and then 
gradually fall farther and farther behind 
schedule. The second five-year plan had 
to be abruptly cut back because it was 
creating a profitless drain on foreign ex 
change. “We are riding the tiger of in- 
dustrialization and can’t get off,” said 
Finance Minister T. T. Krishnamachari. 
Severe restrictions on imports, and new 
taxes on wealth and expenditures wrung 
outraged cries from the business commu- 
nity. There were strikes and food riots 
from Calcutta to Madras. 

Some of India’s difficulties can be laid at 
Nehru’s door. He has tried, on occasion, to 
translate into action his vague and in- 
tensely personal theories about socialism 
e.g., his plan to spread farm cooperatives 
across the land. Snapped the /ndian Ex- 
press: “This is not economic realism; this 
is economic rubbish.” Even socialist lead- 
ers such as Asoka Mehta complain that 
for ten years India has been plagued by 
socialist slogans, “and what have we got? 
Nothing.” Seemingly, the only purpose the 
slogans and all the patronizing remarks 
about “the private sector” have served is 
to frighten away foreign investors. 

The Asset. As a result of these and 
other troubles, Nehru’s petulance and 
quick temper flared more and more fre- 
quently. He railed against the ingrained 
Indian habits of inefficiency, tardiness and 
cheerful anarchy. He stormed at the prev- 
alence of holidays, cows and fraudulent 
holy men, yet did nothing about them. He 
pleaded with his colleagues in the govern- 
ing Congress Party to abandon red tape 
corruption and nepotism; they listened, 
and went back to their old ways. 
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Nehru grew increasingly waspish to re- 
porters and his own subordinates, and 
could not stand being contradicted. He 
angrily insisted that he had to do every- 
thing himself or it would not be done, and 
he spent as much time on unimportant 
household details as on national problems. 
He suddenly began to look older. 

Worriedly, Indians began asking them- 
selves: After Nehru, who? It was and is 
the favorite New Delhi dinner topic. Food 
Minister S. K. Patil put the matter blunt- 
ly: “Nehru is the greatest asset we have 
because he is just like a banyan tree under 
whose shade millions take shelter.’ He 
added that Nehru is also a liability, “be- 
cause in the shade of that banyan tree 
biologic illy, nothing grows.” 

rhe two likeliest candidates to succeed 
Nehru are Patil himself, a tough, able ad- 
ministrator who is India’s closest approxi- 
mation of an anything-goes U.S, politician, 
and Finance Minister Morarji Desai, 63, 
an eccentric but capable mixture of far- 
out ideas on sex and alcohol (he is against 
both), Gandhian attitudes, and admin- 
istrative talent. Both .men are strongly 
pro-Western, anti-Communist and holders 
of pragmatic economic views. But when 
Nehru last year announced that he wanted 
to step down as Prime Minister, Congress 
Party stalwarts, swept by panic, cried 
“Panditji, you are leaving us orphans!” 

The Kisan. Nehru agreed to stay on 
and apparently can hold the job as long 
as he wants it. Nehru keeps in trim 
physically through a half-hour of yoga 
exercises each morning, including a spell 
of standing on his head. Whenever he 
feels drained intellectually, one unfailing 
source of energy remains to him—the 
Indian people. Nehru’s long romance with 
the millions on millions of kisans, or peas- 
ants, began when he was 31. Brahman- 
born and British-bred, Nehru had _ re- 








turned home to provincial Allahabad with 
his sense of innate superiority re-enforced 
by seven years of upper-class education 
at Harrow, Cambridge and London’s In- 
ner Temple, where he qualified for the 
bar. Already a romantic dabbler in the 


independence movement, Nehru agreed 
to accompany some oppressed peasants 
to their primitive village. What he saw 
there filled him “with shame and sorrow 

shame at my own easygoing and com- 
fortable life, sorrow at the degradation 
and overwhelming poverty of India.’ He 
saw his homeland as “naked, starving, 
crushed and utterly miserable.” 

In speeches to the peasants, Nehru 
displays none of the perfervid oratory of 
the demagogue, and could not if he 
wanted to, since he speaks only one Indian 
language, Urdu, with any proficiency. Or- 
ditarily he gives long, rambling, extem- 
poraneous talks in English, full of di- 
gressions and schoolmasterly asides, that 
are translated into the local dialect by 
interpreters. Vast crowds of up to a mil- 
lion assemble to hear him, but the con- 
tact is more emotional than verbal. What 
happens is called by Indians darshan, 
communion. The multitude is somehow 
comforted apd reassured not by the words 
but by the presence of Nehru. And Nehru 
himself seems to lose every trace of 
fatigue, becomes more alive, uninhibited 
and relaxed, and he returns to his job 
with his spiritual batteries recharged. 

This year, rectifying past mistakes of 
overplanning, India has had a better time 
of it economically. The sterling balance 
has risen about 8%, and the government 
recently liberalized its laws concerning 
foreign investment, tempting some U.S, 
and British firms to get in on the ground 
floor of a nation where there is only one 
watch for every 40 people, one bicycle 
for every 125, and one camera for every 
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$0,000. The recovery was fortuitous, for 
the nation was about to be put to its 
severest test since independence. 

The China Crisis. The crisis with China 
displayed all of Nehru’s weaknesses. It 
was a threat that Nehru, typically, first 
tried not to see, then ignored and then 
tried to argue away. This spring he dis- 
missed news stories of Tibet's revolt 
against the Red Chinese as “mere bazaar 
talk.” When Tibet's religious leader, the 
young Dalai Lama, and 13,000 Tibetan 
refugees came pouring across India’s bor- 
der, Nehru seemed acutely uncomfortable. 
To Red China’s hysterical charges that 
Indian “expansionists” were behind the 
revolt and that the “command center” of 
the rebels was in the Indian border town 
of Kalimpong, Nehru entered a soft de- 
nial, and said Kalimpong was indeed a 
nest of spies—‘‘spies who are Communist, 
anti-Communist, red, yellow, pink and 
white.” To urgent suggestions that India 
join with Pakistan for the united defense 






of the subcontinent, Nehru asked in- 
genuously: “Against whom?” 
From angry words thrown at India, 


the Chinese Reds moved to actions against 
it: the frontier post of Longju in India’s 
North-East Frontier Agency (NEFA) was 
seized; Indian patrols were taken prison- 
er; Nehru made the shamefaced admis- 
sion that he had kept secret from Parlia- 
ment the fact that the Chinese two years 
before had built a road through Indian 
territory linking Tibet and the Chinese 
province of Sinkiang. 

Finance Minister Morarji Desai angrily 
set out to get the facts about the Red 
road. Cross-questioning India’s Army Chief 
of Staff. Lieut. General K. S. Thimayya, 
he asked when he first knew about the 
road. In 1957, said the general, and he 
had offered proposals to safeguard the se- 
curity of India, but they were turned 
down by the Defense Minister, lean, 
rancorous V. K. Krishna Menon, “Why?” 
asked Desai. “Because,” replied Thimay- 
ya, “he said that the enemy was on the 
other side [i.e., Pakistan], not on this 
side.” 

While the Chinese were boldly occupy- 
ing Indian territory, Krishna Menon was 
rising in the U.N. to champion the ad- 
mission of Peking and to lead the fight 
against debating the Tibet tragedy. The 
Hindustan Times fumed about Menon’s 
“immoral and degrading performances.” 
Indian students paraded in New Delhi, 
shouting “Menon resign! Menon resign!” 
General Thimayya quarreled with Menon 
and threatened to leave the army. Nehru 
talked him out of it. 

With his hesitant response to China's 
calculated attack on the Indian patrol in 
Ladakh, Nehru lost his once unshakable 
hold on the nation’s intellectuals, busi- 
ness leaders and press. With almost one 
voice, Indians demanded that Nehru de- 
fend India’s integrity, fire Defense Min- 
ister Krishna Menon and, above all, send 
troops to drive the Chinese invaders from 
Indian soil. 

Ready Troops. The question that was 
not often raised was whether India’s 
armed forces could do the job. On paper, 
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India’s 500,000 man army is dwarfed by 
Red China’s 2,500,000 troops. 

But foreign military observers regard 
the Indian army as thoroughly profes- 


sional, and well able to handle almost any 


task assigned it. The rank and file are 
northerners and mostly from that cradle 
of warriors, the Punjab. The Indian army 
officer sometimes appears to be the very, 
very model of the British tradition: he 
has probably attended Sandhurst, speaks 
with an Oxford accent. plays polo and 
cricket, wears a mustache and carries a 
swagger stick. The first-rate Indian air 
force uses British twin-jet Canberra 
bombers and French Mystére jet fighters 
—all obtained by purchase, since Nehru 
believes that military aid would com- 
promise India’s traditional neutrality. 

If war comes, China’s numbers are not 
likely to be an overwhelming advantage, 
for any fighting along the 2,500-mile 
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mountainous border would undoubtedly 
be limited to units smaller than battalions. 
Neither the Indians nor Chinese could 
push any real strength up into or through 
the Himalayas on the existing roads over 
the high passes, which are scarcely ade- 
quate for yak caravans and cannot handle 
trucks, much less tanks. 

On the Chinese side of the frontier the 
terrain is equally bad. In fact, the only 
satisfactory invasion route into India from 
the north is the one that has been trod 
since time immemorial by Aryans, Greeks, 
Huns, Mongols and Persians: from central 
Asia, through Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
and down onto the Punjab plain. But that 
would involve the consent of Russia, as 
well as war with Pakistan. At the moment 
the Soviet Union is insisting on its friend- 
ship to India and is urging restraint upon 
Red China. 

Vote of Confidence. Just three weeks 
ago, Prime Minister Nehru stunningly and 
surprisingly emerged from the cocoon of 


indecision. With brusque firmness, he sent 
a note to Peking rejecting Premier Chou 
En-lai’s proposal that both the Indian and 
Chinese border forces withdraw 124 miles 
from their present positions. Nehru’s 
counterproposals were for a “no man’s 
land” in the disputed areas, which would 
result in getting almost all Chinese troops 
out of Indian territory. Nehru added 
sharply that “the cause of the recent 
troubles is action taken from your side of 
the border,” and bluntly told Chou En-lai 
that “relations between our two countries 
are likely to grow worse.” 

At the opening of Parliament, Nehru 
further dazzled and delighted Indians by 
warning that “any aggression” against the 
small states of the Himalayas would be 
considered as aggression against India, 
and won cheers with his pledge that “if 
war is thrust upon us we shall fight with 
all our strength!” He even took time out 
to give support and tribute to Defense 
Minister Krishna Menon and won for 
them both an overwhelming voice vote 
of confidence. 

The very newspapers that had been ac- 
cusing Nehru for months of dereliction of 
duty cried their “unreserved agreement” 
with Nehru’s policy. The /ndian Express, 
formerly his most savage critic, promised 
that “in his new, bold and unequivocal 
stand, Mr. Nehru is assured of the un- 
stinted support of all parties and of the 
people.” 

To puzzled observers of this Indian 
phenomenon it seemed that Nehru had 
said absolutely nothing but the obvious— 
that India would defend itself if attacked. 
And in a sense, Nehru agreed with them. 
His position had not changed, he insisted. 
It was an optical illusion that he had 
formerly been lagging sulkily behind his 
nation and had now run up to the front 
rank to lead it. In Nehru’s terms he was 
being completely consistent: by practicing 
“right actions” against Red China he 
must necessarily gain “right results”—if 
not at the moment. It was the same with 
the cold war, argued Nehru. For years he 
had been preaching against it and refusing 
to align India on either side. And now—lo, 
and behold!—the great leaders of the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union had come around to 
his view. 

Last week India appeared to be a har- 
monious whole, astir with a new sense of 
its own nationalism. At the west coast 
city of Ahmedabad, 400,000 people had 
thronged together to hold darshan with 
Panditji Nehru and hear him speak. Said 
Nehru, grandly: “I am trying, and will 
try, to reciprocate your love.’’ Up in the 
Himalayas, winter was closing in. As deep 
snows and raging blizzards block the high 
passes, there is a widespread feeling in 
India that there will be no more trouble 
with China until next spring or summer. 
Suppose that then the Red Chinese grab 
off even more of India’s northern border 
regions? No one was ready with an an- 
swer, but no one seemed to feel the need 
of one just now. Having blown off steam, 
the Indian Parliament, press and public 
was back in the comforting and protective 
shade of the big banyan tree. 
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JAPAN 


Remembrance of Things Past 

In Tokyo last week, Japan’s once- 
dreaded policemen made themselves ri- 
diculous in public. Day after day, Tokyo’s 
Police Chief Ken Ogura announced that 
his cops were about to enter the campus 
of Tokyo University and arrest three 
students. Day after day, fearful of the 
riot that was sure to be touched off by 
their appearance on campus, Ogura’s cops 
failed to make good on the chief's threat, 
while inside the three students held tri- 
umphant press conferences for newspaper 
and television reporters. 

The defiant students were members of 
the executive committee of the Zenga- 
kuren, the 290,000-member Japanese stu- 
dent federation. The crime for which they 
were wanted was leadership of a Zenga- 
kuren phalanx, which three weeks ago 
spearheaded a frenzied demonstration of 
27,000 Tokyo leftists outside the Japa- 
nese Diet. They were protesting Prime 
Minister Nobusuke Kishi’s drive to con- 
clude a new U.S.-Japanese security treaty. 
At the height of the riot, in which 500 
police and demonstrators were injured, 
3,000 Zengakuren bullyboys fought their 
way through a police cordon onto the 
steps of Japan’s Diet building, and to 
demonstrate their contempt for parlia- 
mentary democracy indulged in mass uri- 
nation against the massive Diet doors. 

To many Japanese, the Zengakuren’s 
regular indulgence in this kind of violence 
makes the organization painfully reminis- 
cent of the prewar Imperial Way Group— 
an association of young Japanese army 
officers who in the 1930s terrorized Tokyo 
by assassinating a series of senior military 
officers and politicians, including one 
Prime Minister. Like the members of the 
Imperial Way Group, the extremists of 
the Zengakuren come largely from peas- 
ant families, are driven by a deep hatred 
of capitalism and the U.S. All 30 of the 
Zengakuren executive committee call 
themselves Marxists, and think them- 
selves the only true Communists. Says 
one student leader. “Khrushchev, who 
shook hands with Eisenhower, is an inter- 
national scab and strikebreaker.” 

Curiously, although a majority of Japa- 
nese approve of Kishi’s proposed new 
treaty with the U.S. and were shocked by 
the Diet riot, there have been few public 
demands for action against Zengakuren. 
Asahi Shimbun, Japan's largest daily, saw 
the riot as a warning to Kishi that if he 
persisted in “relying on his majority” to 
push the treaty through, he would be 
endangering Japanese democracy. 

Why the reluctance to see the police 
crack down on the Zengakuren? Ex- 
plained one Japanese: “It’s because we 
are afraid of history repeating itself. If 
police enter universities and arrest stu- 
dents, there may be no end to it short 
of thought control.” Apparently Japanese 
democrats had forgotten that the blind 
violence of fanatics had contributed at 
least as much as thought control to the 
downfall of Japan’s precarious prewar 
democracy. 
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FRANCE 
The Valley of Death 


Five miles above the quiet Riviera town 
of Fréjus (see map), French engineers five 
years ago built Malpasset Dam. A grace- 
ful, sweeping arc of concrete 738 ft. long 
and 197 ft. high, it backed the Reyran 
River into a lake six miles long and two 
miles wide. Only 224 ft. thick at its base 
and s ft. at the top, the Malpasset was, 
French technicians boasted on its comple- 
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tion, the world’s thinnest major dam. It 
was to prove an unhappy boast. 

Fréjus (pop. 14,000), which likes to 
call itself “the Pompeii of Provence,” is 
rich in Roman ruins and history. Found- 
ed by Julius Caesar in 49 B.C., Fréjus 
helped build the fleet Roman galleys that 
defeated Antony and Cleopatra in the bat- 
tle of Actium in 31 B.C. It was at Fréjus 
that Napoleon made his triumphant return 
from Egypt in 1799, and it was a key 
beachhead when the Allies landed on 
France's southern shore in 1944. The gold- 
en Céte d'Azur begins at Fréjus’ beach, 
and this year the dry summer had brought 
a record in tourists and a good wine crop. 
But for five days torrential rains had 
lashed the Riviera, and the lake behind the 
Malpasset Dam was ominously rising. 

"Terrible Cracking."’ At 6 one evening 
last week, André Ferraud, the dam watch- 
man, decided to open the safety sluices a 
little, although shortly before, a group of 
engineers had vetoed such a precaution 
for fear the overflow might damage the 
foundations of a new superhighway un- 
der construction from Fréjus to Cannes. 
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At 9:05 p.m., Ferraud “felt a terrible 
cracking” under him. Hastily grabbing his 
child from bed, he sprinted with his wife 
for high ground. Moments later, Malpasset 
Dam burst in shards like a flower pot, and 
a wall of water 25 ft. high swept down 
the valley at so miles an hour, washing 
trees, houses, vehicles and people towards 
the sea. When the flood smashed down on 
Fréjus, the old Roman part of the city 
was largely spared, but the thickly popu- 
lated western sector went under. 

It was daylight before any organized 
rescue work could get under way, as heli- 
copter crews from the French carrier La 
Fayette (once the U.S. carrier Langley) 
joined gendarmes, soldiers and dazed sur- 
vivors in searching for the dead and miss- 
ing. It was not easy work: from the bro- 
ken stump of the dam to the sea, a great 
syrupy sludge of mud coated the valley. 
National Route 7, the main highway from 
Paris to Nice and Cannes, ended in a 
mangle of smashed houses and trees and 
trucks. A mile of the main railroad tracks 
linking Paris with the Riviera was uproot- 
ed. Most appalling of all was the human 
toll: at week's end, 323 dead, another 
200 still missing. 

Mass Burials. Bent and sobbing, the 
survivors filed into the temporary morgues 
—a boys’ school and a church—to identify 
their dead. In the school the bodies were 
laid out in burlap in classrooms where the 
homework was still chalked on the black- 
board, and as soon as a body was identi- 
fied, it was nailed into a coffin and the 
name marked on top. Many of the victims 
were children: one coffin bore the chalked 
names of four from one family. In the 
church scores of children lay side by side 
in the prismed light filtering through the 
stained-glass windows. An _ attendant 
washed their faces to help the weeping 
mothers identify them. As the church be- 
gan to overflow, a French navy padre, a 
cigarette grimly clamped in the corner of 
his mouth, directed volunteers to carry 
the coffins outside and line them up in 


‘three parallel rows at the foot of the steps. 


Later that day, the first 117 of the vic- 
tims were given mass burials in deep, 
fresh trenches dug by the French army. 


2. <a 

La Plume de la Résistance 

Six nights a week, shapely, 36-year-old 
Lydia Lova takes her third-from-the-left 
place in Paris’ famed  Folies-Bergére 
chorus line, prances onstage dressed in not 
much more than a few sequins, a plume, 
and her smile. Unknown to most Folies 
patrons, Lydia Lova is in reality 2nd 
Lieut. Lydia Danuta de Lipski, one of 
France’s greatest Resistance fighters. Last 
week the French government prepared to 
add the Legion of Honor medal to the 
Croix de guerre with bronze star awarded 
her by General Charles de Gaulle in 1945. 

All her life Lydia wanted to dance. 
Even before her family moved to France 
from Poland when she was seven, she was 
already attending the Warsaw Opera Bal- 
let school. Ten years later when the Nazis 
overran France, Lydia’s father Wladimir 
became a Resistance chief for the French 
underground’s F-1 foreign-born unit, and 
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Now landlubbers can ea 
like old salts 


Campbell's freezing brings 
you a savory oyster stew 
that would cost you'l or more 
in a fine Boston restaurant 


People who live near the 
you that 
freshness makes the dif- 
ference in oyster stew. To hear some of 
them tell it, decent oyster stew can 
seldom, if ever, be found more than a 
few miles inland. 

But now, thanks to Campbell’s 
freezing, you can enjoy oyster stew as 
fresh-tasting as ever was served in 
Boston, no matter where you live. And 
it’s made in a way that wins grudging 
approval from the best New England 
chefs. 


sea will tell 





Plump, Pampered Oysters 


Campbell’s uses young tender oysters 
—fresh from their beds in cool coastal 
waters. The oysters are simmered with 
all their good juices until the edges be- 
gin to ruffle. Then they’re plunged into 
a rich broth of scalded milk, 
butter and special seasonings, 
all ingredients intermingle perfectly. 

Then, without a moment’s delay, 
the stew is rushed to the freezer to 
lock in all the good flavors. 


cream, 
where 


Fancy Eating—Plain Price 


If you ordered it off the menu at a fine 
Boston Oyster House, you’d pay a 


OYSTER 
STEW 
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Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
Cream of Potato ® Cream of Shrimp 
Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
Green Pea with Ham ¢ Oyster Stew 
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Fresh-tasting, fragrant oyster stew 





a seacoast specialty from colonial 


times, now frozen by Campbell's so anyone can enjoy it anywhere. 


pretty penny for a stew like this. Now 
you can have as much as you like from 
your grocer’s freezer for only about 20¢ 
a bowl. Campbell’s Frozen Oyster Stew 
—why not pick up a can or two next 
time you pass your grocer’s freezer? 











es, 1 en 5 drained whole kerne 
Oyster Stew 
min, at 400°F. Serves 3 to 4 





Oyster Fondue. Thaw | can Oyster Stew. 
Beat together 2 eggs, 1 tap. prepared mustard, 
\% tap. paprika; stir in Oyster Stew. Quarter 
4 slices toast. In buttered 1-qt. casserole, ar- 
range in layers toast, soup, 1 cup shredded 
cheese, Bake 30 min. at 350°F. Serves 4. 


Roaltopad Oysters and Corn. Thaw ! can 


in layers 144 cups slightly cr 





Jot top with butter. Bake 26 
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Jean Marquis 
2nD Lieut. bE Lipski 
Where would she pin her ribbon? 


the 17-year-old Lydia became an invalu- 
able spy. Each day she played the role of 
an ingenuous, admiring schoolgirl watch- 
ing Nazi troop movements; at night, from 
the Lipskis’ Pigalle apartment, “Cipine” 
radioed her findings to London. Handy 
with pen and brush, Lydia, by 1941, was 
F-1’s chief cartographer. When the in- 
famous female double agent “La Chatte” 
betrayed the F-1, Lydia began a grim tour 
of Nazi prisons, ending in Ravensbrueck 
concentration camp, where, nearly dead 
from torture and disease, ravished by her 
guards, she was at last freed in 1944 by 
the Swedish Red Cross. 

Making her way back to their Pigalle 
apartment, Lydia was soon joined by her 
father, who had also survived German in- 
ternment (her mother had been shot by 
the retreating Nazis on their last day in 
Warsaw). In Paris, father and daughter 
picked up the pieces of their old life. 
Lydia enrolled in a dancing school in 
1948, two years later was among the few 
chosen from hundreds of applicants for 
the Folies chorus, has been there ever 
since. Says Lydia: “It’s not the Warsaw 
Opera Ballet, but I love it.’ Asked where 
she would pin her Legion ribbon, Lydia 
answered: “I'll wear it at work only for a 
State visit to the Folies—which is un- 
likely.” 


BURMA 
Clean Sweep 


Ever since General Ne Win took power 
in Burma 14 months ago, he has worked 
conscientiously at clearing Rangoon’s gar- 
bage-strewn streets, cracking down on 
Communist rebels in the northern jungles, 
improving the balance between the na- 
tion’s agriculture and light industry. But 
he was one soldier who meant his often 
expressed desire to step down as soon 
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as possible. Burma’s politicians, whose 
squabbling and corrupt ways led to the 
military takeover in the first place, got 
a go-ahead last month with Ne Win’s 
promise of elections in late January or 
early February. 

Actually Burma’s pols have been elec- 
tioneering ever since last May, when 
moonfaced ex-premier U Nu lashed out 
at army rule (Trae, June 1). U Nu mixes 
religious meditation and campaign ora- 
tory as no one else does: fortnight ago, 
emerging from 45 days of fasting and 
contemplation, he coincidentally had a 
new batch of speeches ready, mixing pleas 
for devotion with appeals for votes, He 
stumped hard for his “clean” faction 
of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League, which ruled Burma for eleven 
years. His chief opponents: party dissi- 
dents who call themselves the league's 
“stable” group, led by 44-year-old “Big 
Tiger” U Ba Swe, once U Nu's deputy. 
U Nu traveled up and down assuring 
voters that in meditating he “became 
humble and made new resolutions to be- 
come a good man.” His Cleans would 
“behave like good politicians to merit 
admission to the higher abode of nir- 
vana,” and he promised if elected to 
make Buddhism the “state religion.” Last 
week the Cleans won municipal majori- 
ties in eleven major Burmese cities, and 
in Mandalay, Burma's second largest city, 
U Nu’s forces cleaned out the Stables 
with a vengeance. U Nu candidates, ex- 
pecting to win 20 seats in the municipal 
corporation, swept all 35 seats. Though 
the elections were local ones, all signs 
pointed to U Nu’s return to power. 


THE SUDAN 
First Blood 


A year ago when Lieut. General Ibra- 
him Abboud, 59, seized the premiership of 
the Sudan at the head of a military junta, 
he did not indulge in the Middle East’s 
usual inaugural blood bath. Leaders of the 
old regime were neither jailed nor harmed. 
Two former Prime Ministers even got 
liberal pensions. 

Last March a mutiny broke out. Two 
Sudanese brigadier generals marched on 
Khartoum with two battalions and kid- 
naped Abboud’s No. 2 man, the Minister 
of the Interior. But Abboud, after hearing 
out the brigadiers’ complaints, fired his 
Interior Minister and promoted the two 
officers to seats on Sudan’s Supreme Mili- 
tary Council. Two months later the mu- 
tineers organized another inept coup, and 
though a court-martial sentenced them to 
death, Abboud commuted their sentences 
to life imprisonment. 

Last month another mutineer, Lieut. 
Colonel Ali Hamid, decided that destiny 
awaited him, and drove with his band into 
the Omdurman infantry barracks crying: 
“Here is the great officer Ali Hamid.” This 
time President Abboud’s patience was at 
an end. Last week Ali Hamid and four of 
his accomplices were hanged at Khartoum 
prison—the first casualties, after one year 
and 15 days, of the Middle East’s gentlest 
revolution. 











SWEDEN 
The Cost of Welfare 


Sweden has been enjoying it both ways. 
The spirit behind Sweden’s elaborate wel- 
fare state comes from a quarter of a cen- 
tury of Socialist rule, but the money that 
supports it is provided by an economy 
that is almost entirely capitalist free en- 
terprise. Last year Socialist Premier Tage 
Erlander promised even more welfare ben- 
efits on the easy. easy. He proposed legis- 
lation to guarantee workers over 67 years 
old a lifetime pension amounting to two- 
thirds of their average earnings at the 
peak 15 years of their working lives. Who 
would pay? Why, employers would bear 
the costs, getting tax relief in return, 
promised Erlander. He added solemnly: 
“We have no intention of raising taxes.” 

But when Erlander’s Finance Minister 
submitted his new budget, reiterating Er- 
lander’s promise not to raise taxes, he did 
not explain how the government could 
cover its expected $490 million budget 
deficit without an inflationary increase in 
Sweden's soaring national debt (up from 
$2.4 billion in 1951 to $3.8 billion in 
1958). Committed to a $90 million in- 
crease in welfare benefits (to $876 mil- 
lion) and unwilling to cut the $540 million 
for defense, Erlander had to abandon his 
tax-free dream. To the Riksdag he pro- 
posed a most unsocialistic solution: a 4% 
turnover (sales) tax on everything people 
buy except rent, prescription medicines, 
transport, fuel and packaging materials, 
plus a $45 million fuel tax. 

Rising last week to fight the measure, 
Conservative Leader Jarl Hjalmarson de- 
manded on behalf of the largest opposi- 
tion party that the government instead re- 
duce spending, increase individual contri- 
butions to old-age pensions and_ health 
insurance. United for once, the Conserva- 
tive, Center, Liberal and Communist op- 
position in Parliament tossed out the So- 
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SWEDEN’S PREMIER ERLANDER 


How can you have it both ways? 
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“Merry Christmas for the 217th year”! from White Horse, of se] 


The White Horse Cellar, famous Edinburgh coaching Inn, celebrated its first 
Christmas back in 1742. You're invited to salute this festive season in the 


100% Scotch whiskies, White Horse is still made from smoothness. And every bottle of White Horse is 
the original two-centuries-old recipe. Its golden color numbered and registered at the dis- 
promises true Scotch flavor tempered by Highland  tillery—to assure you of perfection. 


100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N.Y. C 





cialist tax bills. Premier Erlander then 
made it a vote of confidence. This put the 
Communists, on whose seven votes Social- 
ists rely for an overall majority in both 
houses, on the spot. If they brought the 
Socialist government down they would be 
handing power to the Conservatives. Re- 
luctantly, the Communists stridently de- 
nounced the 4% sales tax but abstained 
from voting against it. “If we had not 
made it a vote of confidence,” sighed So- 
cialist Premier Erlander ruefully, ‘‘we 
would have got nothing.” 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
The Party 


In Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia one 
day last week, the great crimson gates of 
the jail swung open, and out straggled the 
strangest parade the city (pop. 220,000) 
had ever seen. There were cowboys and 
clowns, Indians and Davy Crocketts and 
river-boat dandies. Finally, from across 
the guards’ sports field came Father 
Christmas himself, riding on a farm cart 
in the hot afternoon sun. As he stepped 
down from his cart to hand out the pres- 
ents, screaming children grabbed his arms, 
hugged his legs, reached for his beard. 
“Man,” said Father Christmas, “‘this is 
tougher than breaking rocks"’—and he had 
reason to know. 

It was a murderer, serving a life term 
at hard labor, who first had the idea for 
the Christmas party three months ago, 
and it took him only a day or two to per- 
suade his European and African prison 
mates to go along. Then he convinced the 
warden, Using an empty cell as an office, 
the prisoners wrote to stores and charities 
in town explaining that they wanted to in- 
vite as many of Salisbury’s European or- 
phans and needy children as possible: “We 
would like to be their parents for one 
day.” Soon, the gifts began to arrive, and 
the prisoners, snatching every free moment 
from compulsory chores and sometimes 
staying up until 3 a.m., went to work. 

In one cell they put the old and broken 
toys that had been collected—dolls with- 
out arms or legs, bicycles without wheels, 
Teddy bears without eyes. They made tiny 
wooden doll furniture, welded miniature 
sports cars, restuffed drooping Pinocchios. 
Gradually, the cell with the old toys 
emptied, while the one next door turned 
into a wonderland. The boys and girls 
arrived in cars and buses on Saturday 
last week—three weeks before Christmas 
in order to get in ahead of the mid- 
December rains—for the big’ event on 
the sports field. 

The old convict dressed as Father 
Christmas gave out the presents under a 
20-ft. tree. Other convicts served iced 
cakes, candies and jellies that a former 
bricklayer had made in the prison kitchen 
the day before. Guards, unarmed, strolled 
about in costumes too, but had nothing to 
worry about: convicts were on their honor. 
Near by, the African prisoners swung into 
a haunting Silent Night. And on the 
fringes of the crowd, snatching bits of pa- 
per streamers and begging slices of wa- 
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termelon, were scores of ragged black chil- 
dren who had not been invited. “Next 
year,” promised a prison warder as he 
watched them, “we'll make it a multi- 
racial party.” 


AFRICA 
Tug of War 


A year ago, young Tom Mboya from 
Kenya was the toast of Accra, enjoying 
the benevolent patronage of that would- 
be leader of emerging Africa, Ghana's 
Prime Minister Kwame Nkrumah him- 
self, The principal difference between the 
two men is that Nkrumah is the unchal- 
lenged boss of an independent nation of 
5,000,000, almost all of them black, while 
Mboya, in the multiracial British colony 
of Kenya, is merely the leading African 
politician in a government where the 
whites run things. When Nkrumah held 





Joe Schershel—Lire 
Tom MsBoya 
The toast was burned. 


his All-Africa Peoples Conference, he pro- 
pelled Labor Leader Mboya into the 
chairmanship, and the stage seemed set 
for a lasting alliance of Mboya’s rising 
influence in East Africa with Nkrumah’s 
power on the West Coast. 

This was not to be; last week Nkru- 
mah’s obedient press in Ghana was lam- 
basting Mboya as being a “stooge of im- 
perialism” and “under the thumb of the 
Americans.” The reason: Mboya_ had 
dared to challenge Nkrumah in the race 
for leadership of the budding trade-union 
movement in Africa. 

Neutralist Nkrumah, with Partner Sé- 
kou Touré in neighboring Guinea, would 
like to build an “independent” union 
movement in Africa and cut labor ties 
with the free world’s International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, but many 
suspect this merely conceals an inclina- 
tion to affiliate with a Communist-backed 
rival, the World Federation of Trade 





Unions. Mboya’s union headquarters in 
Nairobi was built with $35,000 contribut- 
ed by U.S. unions, and Mboya himself is 
a staunch supporter of I.C.F.T.U. as well 
as chairman of its union organization in 
East, Central and Southern Africa. 

Last May, Mboya called a conference 


in Lagos, Nigeria, almost next door to 
Nkrumah, to form the first All-Africa 
1.C.F.T.U. labor organization. Ghana 


stalled for months before replying, finally 
sent word that the idea of a conference 
was all right, but that it should be held in 
Accra, “capital of the All-Africa move- 
ment.’ Mboya declined to change the site, 
tartly pointing out that Nigeria, with a 
population of 35 million, is the largest 
African country. Ghana decided to call a 
trade-union conference of its own at the 
same time as Mboya’s. 

In Lagos, Mboya’s meeting drew union 
leaders from 29 countries. Nkrumah’s af- 
fair was a flop, with officially accredited 
delegates only from Guinea, Morocco and 
the United Arab Republic. “I have no 
quarrel with Nkrumah,” Mboya insisted 
last week, but it was no secret that he 
strongly dislikes the way Nkrumah runs 
his unions, i.e., as a government depart- 
ment and as instruments of government 
power. Apparently, most other African 
labor officials feel the same way. Delegates 
representing Nigeria, the Belgian Congo, 
the French territories and many other 
parts of Africa voted overwhelmingly at 
Lagos to form an All-Africa union under 
Mboya’s leadership, totally ignoring a 
rival group formed by Nkrumah’s rump 
session in Accra. 


SUEZ 
The Museum 


Making the event seem as unremarkable 
as possible, Britain's Foreign Secretary 
Selwyn Lloyd announced to the House of 
Commons in his most toneless voice last 
week that “the governments of the United 
Arab Republic and the United Kingdom 
have agreed to re-establish diplomatic re- 
lations at the level of chargé d'affaires.” 
Harried, tight-lipped Selwyn Lloyd is the 
last survivor in office of the luckless four- 
some of Eden, Lloyd, Mollet and Pineau, 
who together planned the ill-fated inva- 
sion of Suez in 1956. 

Within 24 hours of Lloyd's declaration, 
which had been foreshadowed by the sign- 
ing of a financial agreement in Cairo earli- 
er this year, an irritating little incident 
rubbed open old wounds. Cairo’s news- 
paper Al Ahram blandly reported that a 
museum would be made out of the Port 
Said tenement in which Egyptian “resist- 
ance” men scored a triumph of sorts over 
a 20-year-old British officer after the 1956 
Suez cease-fire. Lieut. Anthony Moorhouse 
of the West Yorkshire Regiment, dragged 
away from his Land Rover, was kept tied 
up in the tenement for three days, then 
left in a steel locker to suffocate to death 
while Anglo-French search parties were 
combing the neighborhood. As a museum 
honoring the “heroes’”’ who had kidnaped 
him, it would display Moorhouse’s identi- 
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ty card, the locker in which he was kept, 
and even the rope that bound him. 
“Nauseating,” cried London’s Daily 
Telegraph. “A deliberate gesture of con- 
tempt,” roared Lord Beaverbrook’s Ex- 
press. Just as angrily, Nasser’s newspaper 


| Al Gumhuria retorted: “Suppose we make 


not one but a thousand museums to com- 
memorate the horrible attack on us—what 
business is that of London's?” Stiffening 
his upper lip, Selwyn Lloyd took the view 
that Nasser could not have known of the 
insult in advance. 


HUNGARY 
"| Know the Story" 


When Communist Chief Janos Kadar 
told Hungary's Party Congress in Buda- 
pest last week that Soviet troops would 


remain in the country “‘as long as the in- 


ternational situation demands it,” the 
guest of honor pulled off the earphones 
through which he had been listening to 
a translation of the speech. Asked by a 
neighbor if there was something wrong 
with the set, Nikita Khrushchev replied: 
“TI know the story.” 

The story of Hungary three years later 
is still that of puppet rulers holding power 
only by the presence of 60,000 Russian 
troops. The Soviet troops are not de- 
ployed as a field force against interna- 
tional danger, but scattered in “penny 
packets” outside each Hungarian town to 
guard against uprising. 

Premier Khrushchev’s own speech to 
the first Hungarian Party Congress since 
the 1956 revolt held up Hungary as a les- 
son for all Communists. The “disturb- 
ances” of 1956, he said, were “largely due 
to serious mistakes committed by the for- 
mer leadership, especially Matyas Rakosi 
(now in Soviet exile), which undermined 
the party’s authority.” Said Khrushchev, 
in what sounded as if it might be a warn- 
ing hint for Peking: “If the leadership of 
this or that country becomes conceited, if 
we distort the doctrines of Marxism- 
Leninism in the building of socialism and 
Communism, these mistakes may be ex- 
ploited by the foes of Communism as they 
were in 1956. This cannot be allowed.” 

Later, breaking away from the droning 
Congress speeches to tour a Budapest 
engineering works, he told factory hands: 
“Czar Nicholas did not hesitate to send 
troops to put down the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1848 ... How could we, the 
working people of the Soviet Union, suffer 
our troops to look on indifferently in 1956 
when the best sons of your people were 
being hanged? If we had not come to your 
aid, we would have been called fools, and 
history would not have forgiven us this 
foolishness.” 


RUSSIA 
Appalling Apollos 


Crowds enviously studied the windows 


| of Moscow’s new Mosodezhda men’s wear 


store last week, eying the fancy suits, 
coats, smokingi and fraki (tails). But in- 
side, clerks told disappointed shoppers 
that these were “future” models. All they 





had for sale was the familiar old line of 
$80 and $120 suits, featuring outmoded 
double-breasted jackets and bell-bottomed 
trousers. “A drab selection,” scribbled one 
customer in the shop’s complaint book. 
“No quality suits. I am shocked, filled 


with indignation.” “Outrageous,” wrote 
another. “Patterns bad, workmanship 
careless.” 


Sensing that the New Soviet Man might 
be getting a bit impatient with the shab- 
by, shoddy clothes so long accepted as the 
badge of well-dressed Soviet citizenship, 

gvestia sent two reporters to a clothing 
industry convention at Riga (which con- 
siders itself “the Paris of the Baltic”). 
Helped perhaps by the fact that their 





Evropean 


Soviet StYLE SHow 
Clothes don't make the god. 


editor is none other than Nikita Khru- 
shchev’s son-in-law, enterprising Aleksei 
Adzhubei (Tre, Sept. 21), the newsmen 
got some pungent answers to their queries 
as to why Soviet readymade clothes are so 
ill-styled, ill-tailored and ill-fitted. 

“Our suits don’t look well on ordinary 
Russians,” conceded Vasily Popkov, chief 
of the garment industry’s Central Cloth- 
ing Institute, “because they are tailored 
for Apollo. Our designers conceive of the 
customer in just two dimensions—height 
and chest width—and assume that for 
their other measurements all their cus- 
tomers will be proportioned exactly as 
Apollo.” But far from being Apollos, Rus- 
sians tend to be short and broad, and if 
anything getting broader. Moscow Univer- 
sity’s anthropology department, said Pop- 
kov, has just finished a survey which 
shows that only 43% of all Soviet citizens 
could fit the readymade clothes now being 
produced. 

A clothing-factory manager joined in. 
“We never know what fabrics we are 
going to receive tomorrow or the day ait- 
er. This fall they sent us some light stuff 
suitable for topcoats. But the factory was 
already making winter overcoats with fur 
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DO YOU KNOW YOUR FAMILY IS TAXED TO PAY FOR “PUBLIC POWER"? 


You and other Americans have already been taxed 
about $5,500,000,000 to put the federal government 
into the electric light and power business. 


And this could be just the beginning. Now the 
lobbyists and pressure groups for this so-called 
“public power’ are pressing for $10,000,000,000 
more—to put the government still farther into that 
business. 

This additional tax spending would be completely 
unnecessary. The hundreds of independent electric 
light and power companies are ready and able to 
provide all the low-price electricity people will need 
—without depending on your taxes. 


These are the companies that have doubled the 
supply of electricity in the past 10 years, and will 
double the present supply in the next 10. 

The reason “‘public power” gets your tax money 
is simply that most people don’t know about it. So 
spread the word among your friends and neighbors. 
As soon as enough people understand, they’ll stop 
this unnecessary spending of everybody’s money. 


WHEN “PUBLIC POWER” WINS—YOU LOSE! 


Every time another federal “public power” proposal 
goes through Congress, you are taxed to pay the bill. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
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See eee Sore 


AN ‘EASY-DOES-IT’ HOLIDAY TIP 


Drink sparkling highballs 
with Canada Dry Mixers. 
They taste better... bubbles 


curb ‘‘morning-after’’! 


NEW MODERATION TREND. 
For a happier today and tomor- 
row—easy does it! Highballs 
made with sparkling Canada Dry 
Mixers fit the pattern. The in- 
effable, exclusive bubbles make 
drinks that are better for you! 
Bubbles speed liquid through sys- 
tem 80% faster than plain water. 
Bubbles aid digestion. Bubbles 
curb unpleasant after effects. 
Canada Dry’s secret flavor for- 
mula enhances liquor’s taste! 







Ginger Ale Highball: Over ice, pour your favor- 
ite liquor (14-2 oz.). Top with Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale to brighten the flavor. It's light, dry, 
not sugary sweet, sparkles with lively taste. 









- 


Danton 
QUININE 
WATER 


Ab 










CLUB SODA 
———e 


cand 
Scotch & Soda: 2 oz. Scotch over ice, fill with : 


sparkling Canada Dry Club Soda. Exclusive 
“Pin-Point Carbonation” curbs after effects. 





Gin & Tonic: 2 oz. gin, top with Canada Dry 
Quinine Water, with the unique Glacier-Blue 
color and captivating bitter-sweet flavor, 


Hi-spot & Vodka: Pour 1% oz. vod- 
ka over ice cubes into tall glass. Fill 
with the irresistible lemony flavor of 


Gin & Sparkling Grapefruit: 
3 dashes of bitters into a 10-oz. glass, 
add 114 oz. gin and ice cubes, fill with 
sparkling Canada Dry Grapefruit. 
Tart! Tasty! Terrific! 
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tasting, fresh-tasting, better tasting. 











collars. Nichevo! We have to attach black 
fur collars to light topcoats. And the 
same thing happens with the collars as 
with the cloth. We use whatever they 
send us. We sew cheap fur onto an ex- 
pensive overcoat.” Result: there are 342 
state “ateliers” in Moscow alone—not to 
mention myriads of moonlighting private 
“tailors” employing Russia’s ancient tal- 
ent with the needle—doing a roaring trade 
in tailoring and alterations. 


Red Rockets 


How many rockets have the Russians? 
Unable to make its own nose-conecount, 
but presumably making use of Allied in- 
telligence estimates, Britain’s private but 
authoritative Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies last week reported a sobering answer. 
The L.S.S. estimate: 

@ The Soviets now have about 100 major 
operational missile bases in a crescent ex- 
tending from the White Sea down to the 
Baltic Coast to former Koenigsberg, and 
on into the Southern Ukraine and the Car- 
pathians, with some forward launching 
sites in the Thuringian forest of East 
Germany. 

@ On the launching pads are T-3 ICBMs, 
with a range of more than 5,000 miles, 
and the T-2 and T-4 IRBMs, with ranges 
of 1,600 and 1,000 miles respectively. If 
Soviet missile doctrine is similar to the 
West's, each base has about 15 missiles. 
According to the Institute, the Soviet mis- 
sile force numbers about 200,000 men, 
commanded by an Engineer-General with 
responsibility for the manufacture of nu- 
clear weapons and missiles as well as test- 
ing and operations. 

G Supplementing the land-based rockets, 
many of Russia’s 450 submarines are 
armed with the 95-mile-range Komet bal- 
listic missile, which can be fired from 
underwater and is already in service, and 
the surface-fired 310-mile-range Golem, 
which is now in mass production. 


CEYLON 
Short Term 


“T shall insist on discipline with a capi- 
tal D,” declared Wijayananda Dahana- 
yake when he became Prime Minister of 
Ceylon after the assassination of his pred- 
ecessor, S.W.R.D. Bandaranaike. But soon 
Dahanayake was surrounded by chaos 
with a capital C. Hardly had Bandara- 
naike been buried when dark rumors 
spread that colleagues of “Daha” himself 
had plotted the killing. Daha’s Finance 
Minister was under a cloud, and his glam- 
orous female Minister of Housing and 
Local Government was jailed on charges 
of complicity in the assassination. More- 
over, Ceylon’s economy was in bad shape, 
and Daha’s chaotic Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party was so badly split that the regime 
survived one no-confidence motion by 
only one vote. Last week, after 70 days 
in office, Daha decided it was time to 
quit, with a capital Q. Dissolving Parlia- 
ment, Governor General Sir Oliver Goone- 
tilleke called for new elections March 19. 
In the meantime, Dahanayake will head 
an interim government. 
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Imagine doi 


After a three-evening hassle with 
Christmas cards, it dawns on tycoon- 
to-be, J. Thrist Upturn, that mailing 
is a mean, tedious, messy job; and 
why the girls in his office keep talking 
up a postage meter! 

Up to now, Mr. U (and possibly you?) 
had metered mail pegged only with big 
business. The notion couldn't be wronger! 
Now even the smallest business or office 
can have all the benefits of metered mail. 
Among the users of the DM, desk model 
postage one-third 
than a dollar a day in postage—like it for 
its convenience. 


meter, average less 


The benefits? First off, no stamps. No 
stamp sticking. No running out of the 
right stamp. No stamp box, guarded like 
the family jools! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter 


Made by the g manufacturer of mailing 
offices in 122 cities. In Canada; Pitney-Bowes of 
Canada, Lid., Dept. 382, 909 Yonge Street 










Toronto. 


ig this every day—yipes! 


A postage meter prints directly on the 
envelope the right stamp for any kind of 
mail, Or on special gummed tape for 
parcel post. Also prints your own small 
you want one. Seals 
stamps the envelope. Makes mailing fast 
and easy, saves time and postage. And 


ad, if as well as 


anybody can use a postage meter. 

Your meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to buy. 
Metered postage is protected from loss, 
damage, misuse; and is automatically 
accounted for. And metered mail needs 
less time in the postoffice, often makes 
earlier trains and planes. 

There’s a meter model to fit your 
Ask the Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


needs. nearest 





FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of new postal rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


The DM, desk 
model postage 
meter for the 
small mailer. 


Pirney-Bowes, INC 


1282 Pacific Street 


Stamford, Conn 


Send free CO booklet O Postal Rate Chart to: 
machines . . Nan 
Name 


Address 
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MA OLIN MATHIESON + METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVENUE - 





Let Olin Aluminum 


set your holiday list agleam with 
gifts for lighthearted living 


Holidays are off to a winging start 

with presents fashioned of aluminum. 
For here’s the modern metal that 
imparts a lustrous blend of glamor, 
durability and ease-of-use to everything 
from tumblers to trailer homes. 

From bowls to boats. From furniture 
resplendent in color and beauty to 
sweepers that are almost feather-duster 
light to use. From high-style percolators 
and picnic coolers to rust-free 
refrigerators and ranges. 


Shimmering bright ... lasting and light— 
Olin Aluminum is helping inspire 

an abundance of appliances and 
leisure-time products that raise the 
level of living for all. 


SEC COWARD, MURROW OM RMALL WORLD" —CVERY SUM. EVE. COS-TY 


LIN 


LUMINUM®« 
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LILLUSTRE ALPHABETIQUE DE L:AUTOMOBILE 
OR,.HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRIVING FUN AGAIN. 


EAUCOUP QUALITY DEALERS: inte us. over 


800 AUTHORIZED RENAULT DEALERS. THERE ARE FACTORY 


TRAINED MECHANICS AT EVERY ONE. AND A FULL SUPPLY OF 
PARTS.(A REGULARLY-SCHEDULED AIR-LIFT FROM FRANCE 
KEEPS THEM SUPPLIED.) IN CANADA, 200 MORE DEALERS 
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THE AMERICAS 
Headlines at Last 


The most deeply felt charge that seri- 
ous Latin American critics level at U.S. 
policy is not stinginess or economic dom- 
ination, but simple indifference—a lack of 
attention in high places. Last week the 
attention was coming from all over. Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower dropped word 
that he plans to make a good-will visit to 
Latin America next spring, before his trip 
to Russia (likely stops: Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile). And politicians of every 
stripe were paying Latin America the 
ultimate compliment of playing expert. 

Claims Staked. Three presidential 
hopefuls have staked out claims on the 
area. In Puerto Rico last week, Senator 
Hubert Humphrey proposed a program of 
greater economic aid, arms reductions, a 
review of U.S. trade and tariff policies. 
Adlai Stevenson will tour Latin America 
in February. Nelson Rockefeller, the State 
Department's 1940-44 coordinator of 
inter-American affairs, recently suggested 
a single common market embracing the 
U.S. and the 20 Latin American states. 
Other high-level concern: 

@ A sober warning by Central Intelligence 
Agency Director Allen Dulles that Latin 
American Communists gathered in Mos- 
cow last February, got orders to use the 
slogans of nationalism to “break the ties 
of friendship” with the U.S. 

@ A recommendation from Oregon's Sen- 
ator Wayne Morse, visiting in Buenos 
Aires, that the U.S. aid state oil monop- 
olies, such as Argentina’s. 

@ A complaint from Indiana’s Senator 
Homer Capehart, who said after a tour of 
Latin America that the U.S. appoints 
too many do-nothing committees.* 

Stop & Start. The main theme of crit- 
icism is that the U.S. merely reacts 
to events—“stop-and-start” diplomacy, 
Capehart calls it—rather than taking im- 
aginative initiative. One example of policy 
drift was Panama, where the U.S. was has- 
tening to make concessions after a series of 
riots. Other examples: the no-medals-to- 
dictators policy, which came only after all 
but two of the dictators had fallen, and 
the $1 billion Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, which seemingly grew out of 
the stoning of Vice President Nixon. 

But the U.S., if merely reacting, has 
lately done so intelligently. A Caribbean 
arms embargo coupled with an obvious 
show of patience toward Cuba has taken 
any hemisphere-wide punch out of Cas- 
tro’s anti-Yankee tirades, Current U.S. 
investment policies are increasingly based 
on partnership (see below). The Inter- 
American Bank, mostly U.S. financed, 
will be in business just as soon as the 
remaining 18 of the 20 Latin American 
countries cough up their donations. 





* Even Harry Truman got into the act, with a 
judgment that Fidel Castro “would be all right 
if he had a haircut and decent clothes.” 
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Peter Anderson—Black Stor 


THE BRAZILIAN Jrpe (NEAR SAo PAvuLo) 
At the intersection of capital and security. 


The Joint Venture 

In 1952 Toledo’s Jeep-making Willys 
Motors surveyed the Brazilian market and 
with its distributors in Brazil organized 
Willys-Overland do Brasil, capitalized at 
$250,000, more than 50% from the U.S, 
mother firm, the rest from Brazilians. Now 
Willys do Brasil is South America’s big- 
gest carmaker (110,000 units scheduled 
for 1960), has a capitalization of $34 mil- 
lion, 55% owned by Brazilians, 35% by 
Willys of U.S., 10% by French investors. 
Half of its 6,000 Brazilian workers own 
shares, 95° of the Jeep parts are locally 
made, and Brazilians proudly call the prod- 
uct o Jipe Brasileiro. Says Founder Hick- 
man Price Jr.: “Willys do Brasil is not an 
American company; it’s Brazilian.” 

Nabisco-Famosa. The fastest-growing 
kind of foreign investment in Latin Ameri- 
ca is the joint venture combining skills 
and capital from abroad with capital and 
a knowledge of markets from local citi- 
zens. In an age of nationalism, the joint 
venture helps to give Latin America the 
outside capital it needs while giving the 
outside capitalist the security he wants. 

In Mexico the joint venture accounts 
for 11% of the total $544 million U.S. 
investment in Mexico since 1950, includes 
many mergings of U.S. private capital 
with Mexican government funds. The 
Mexican government and the Celanese 
Corp. of America formed the jointly 
owned Celanese Mexicana, now grown 16 
times into a corporation capitalized at 
$27 million. Other outstanding joint ven- 
tures in Mexico: Nabisco-Famosa (bis- 
cuits), Altos Hornos (steel), Tubos de 
Acero (a combine with Italian, French and 
Swedish capitalists to make steel pipe). 


Plow-Backs. In Brazil, 23 of the 56 
top stocks on the Rio and Sao Paulo 
exchanges are joint ventures. Japanese in- 
terests hold 40% of the USIMINAS steel 
plant (annual capacity: 500,000 tons), 
U.S., Canadian, French and Israeli inter- 
ests are partners with Brazilians in seven 
cement plants. In Argentina, Kaiser In- 
dustries, which makes 2.500 vehicles a 
month, is owned 51% by Argentine stock- 
holders, 16% by the Argentine Air Force, 
33% by the U.S. parent firm. 

While the local participation means an 
easier way through local prejudices, it 
also means taking on headaches. Biggest 
is the expectation of high returns by lo- 
cal investors, In an area where invest- 
ment firms guarantee 8% and manufac- 
turing profits sometimes top 50%, inves- 
tors are loath to accept less, and dislike 
U.S.-type management, which believes in 
building up large reserves, plowing profits 
back into expansion. Nevertheless, the in- 
vestors seem to be swinging around to 
the U.S. concept. In Brazil, where U.S. 
owners in 1945 held 95% of the stock in 
67 companies, today they hold 95% in 
only 17 companies, as local capital moves 
in to fill the gap. 


MEXICO 


Conservative Bent 

Chosen by political insiders, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico is a kind of surprise 
package that the electorate gets to know 
well only after he takes office. Last week, 
as Mexico City’s avidly progovernment 
press marked the first anniversary in office 
of Adolfo Lépez Mateos with editorials 
boasting of triumphs in every field, the 
President's own modesty and conserva- 
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tism showed through. Just before climb- 
ing into a bus for a trip north to dedicate 
some typically modest public works (one 
road and one school) in Querétaro State, 
Lépez Mateos declared simply: “The peri- 
od of adjustment is behind us.” 

The adjustment, which set the tone of 
Lépez Mateos’ first year, was a tough and 
successful fight to save the peso from 
devaluation. In the first six months of 
1958, under free-spending President Luis 
Ruiz Cortines, the country piled up a 
$96 million deficit abroad, a budget in 
the red by $66 million. Lépez Mateos 
reversed course and slashed imports by 
$20 million a month by whacking public 
spending. The results: a severe crimp in 





the construction industry, a mild reces- 
sion through much of the economy, but a 
nearly balanced budget and a favorable 
trade balance of $145 million so far this 
year. The peso has stayed at a sound 8¢. 

Lopez Mateos’ conservative streak 
showed through, too, in his tough deal- 
ings with labor, notably in crushing a 
railroad strike and jailing the leaders 
for indefinite terms. More surprising, 
Lopez Mateos has shed the suspicious 
isolationism traditional to Mexican Pres- 
idents. After a friendly trip to the U.S. 
and Canada, he is seriously consider- 
ing a U.S. request for a tracking sta- 
tion, as a part of Project Mercury, on 
Mexico's west coast. Seon he will visit 
Venezuela and Brazil, and he is thinking 
of a later visit to Moscow and other 
European capitals. 

Last week, fielding questions from tex- 
tile workers in Querétaro, Lopez Mateos 
handled one of Mexico’s hottest issues: 
religion. Countering the violently anti- 
clerical traditions of the Mexican revolu- 
tion, he promised “absolute freedom of 
belief” and told a Roman Catholic worker 
that his convictions “should remain in- 
variable, letting neither time nor intrigue 
shadow them.” 
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CANADA 
Magazine TV 


What is a viewer likely to get in the 
“magazine concept” of television, which 
assigns advertisers spot announcements 
and leaves the network free for entertain- 
ment and information that fit its own 
tastes and sense of responsibility? The 
closest example now going is the big Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp., which is often 
watched by 1,200,000 U.S. families who 
live on the border. CBC creates more of 
its own programs (40 out of 58 network 
hours a week) than any major U.S, net- 
work, and they are so good that CBC 
collected six out of seven of this year’s 


Vancouver Province 
MountiEs on CBC: “ErrHer We Go Back To Riccep Scripts or I Quit” 


Ohio State University awards for prestige 
network shows. 

Corporately, CBC is a government- 
owned network with nine stations of its 
own plus 44 privately owned affiliates 
strung along the world’s longest (4,200 
miles) microwave hookup. Canada justi- 
fies government ownership by the need for 
serving up Canadian culture to an audi- 
ence uneconomically scattered across a 
vast land. But the government recognizes 
the merits of competition, and a new 
Board of Broadcast Governors (Time, 
Nov. 16) will soon begin licensing private- 
enterprise second stations in all major 
cities. CBC President Alphonse Ouimet, 
51, whose $17,000-a-year salary is less 
than one-sixth as much as NBC’s Presi- 
dent Robert Kintner’s, expects to clear 
only $40 million in advertising revenues 
this year, and Parliament will have to 
make up the rest of CBC’s $75 million 
budget (v. $37 million for Britain’s BBC). 

Fiction, Fact, Fun. 
CBC regards advertisers with what the 
U.S. networks would consider downright 
disdain. Instead of turning over its pro- 
graming to packagers, CBC puts together 
its own schedule, then sells ads under the 
same conditions as newspapers and maga- 


Thus bankrolled, 


zines, confining commercials to seven min- 
utes an hour. It pipes in some U.S. net- 
work shows (Hallmark Hall of Fame, Ed 
Sullivan Show, Riverboat) that blend 
suitably with its schedule, selling the ad- 
vertising time to Canadian firms. CBS 
produces almost all the rest of its shows, 
and with two exceptions—Ford Startime 
(half of its programs are imported, half 
produced for Ford of Canada by CBC) 
and the CBC-produced General Motors 
Presents—a sponsor cannot even worm 
his name into a show’s title. CBC bars 
commercials from not only the middle 
but also the beginning and end of all its 
news and public-affairs programs. 

Controlling their own show, Network 
Programing Director Eugene Hallman, 
40, and TV Program Director Douglas 
Nixon, 44, aim for a magazine-like mix- 
ture of fiction, fact and fun. A typical 
evening's fare last week offered song ( Per- 
ry Como Show) and adventure (R.C.M.P., 
a realistic serial on the Mounties, which 
cartoonists are fond of lampooning), but 
gave equal time to Live a Borrowed Life, 
a sprightly historical quiz, and Explora- 
tions, a well-filmed exposition of the odd 
migration habits of animals, birds and fish. 

Strenuous & Serious. Though CBC 
scorns the rating game,* its prize shows 
are highly popular. Closeup sends camera- 
men anywhere (Cuba, Egypt, Taiwan), 
interviews anyone (Evelyn Waugh, Bri- 
gitte Bardot), tackles any subject (homo- 
sexuality in Canada). CBC is strong on 
serious drama (recent example: The Cru- 
cible) and occasionally goes all out for 
esoterica: it spent $147,376 on a full- 
length production of Benjamin Britten's 
Peter Grimes. On CBC Folio the Winnipeg 
Ballet and the Toronto Symphony lure 
more than 1,000,000 viewers. Says CBC 
Vice President Ronald Fraser: “We do 
not degrade viewers to a type.” 


End of the Anti-Saloon Act 


The Canada Temperance Act, passed 
by Parliament in 1878, is memorable 
largely because it has managed to survive 
so long. Canada’s first Prime Minister, 
Sir John A. Macdonald, championed it 
only to prove a constitutional point— 
that such an important responsibility was 
a federal rather than a provincial right. 
(For himself, Sir John A. was no blue- 
nose. Scathingly denounced by Liberal 
George Brown's Toronto Globe for his 
drinking, he retorted at an election rally: 
“IT know you would rather have John A. 
drunk than George Brown sober.” ) 

In practice, the local-option act satis- 
fied neither wets nor drys, and as provin- 
cial liquor. laws were enacted, more and 
more communities abandoned it. Last 
week two Ontario counties, the last hold- 
outs, opted out, and after 81 years the 
Canada Temperance Act was dead. 


%* With 68% of Canada’s TV 
U.S, stations, CBC often loses: KVOS-TV in 
Bellingham, Wash. consistently has a bigger 
slice of Vancouver viewers than does CBC's 
own CBUT-TV. But CBC affiliate CKLW-TV 
in Windsor gets 70% of its revenue from U.S. 
advertisers, often outdraws Detroit's WJBK- 
TV, WWJ-TV, WXYZ-TV. 
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Explore South America the friendly Panagra way 


“You haven't seen anything 
until you've seen this 
friendliest of continents,” 
say people who have been 
everywhere... 
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Inca stonework in Cuzco, hand-fitted so skillfully you 
can’t slip a knife between the stones. 


Because Panagra knows South America through 32 years of 
service down the scenic West Coast route, you put your travel 
plans in the best hands when you go the Panagra way... 

On business or on vacation—from the Canal Zone on through 
Incaland to Chile and Argentina—you'll find yourself pam- 
pered on this friendliest of airlines. First-class or tourist service 
on every flight. No change of plane from New York, Washing- 
ton and Miami over the routes of National, Pan American 
and Panagra. 

For detailed information, see your travel agent or Pan Amer- 
ican, or write Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4492, Chrysler 
Bldg., New York 17, N. Y. 


PANAGCRA ~~. 


WORLO'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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Booked into Montreal's high-tariff El 
Morocco nightclub, the four singing sons 
of aging (ss) Groaner Bing Crosby soon 
found close harmony impossible. Their 
price tag was $12,500 for a week, but they 
only lasted three days. They bought their 
way out of their contract. It all seemed 
to have something to do with a case of 
Scotch in their dressing room. Gary, 26, 
oldest of the quartet, says he lost his 
voice, but regained it long enough, dur- 
ing the boys’ final set, to call a ring- 
side lady “a drunken bum.” Cutting the 
act very short, the lads fled back to 
their dressing room, where they bloodied 
Gary’s nose and otherwise clouted him 
for crabbing the routine. After the bout, 





THe CHURCHILLS 
Short speech in London. 


Gary rested briefly, then plodded to a 
nearby bar, expressing a simple sentiment 
about his hard-knuckled brothers: “I made 
them, and I can break them.” At week's 
end, Montreal Wrestling Promoter Eddie 
Quinn, a part owner of El Morocco, rea- 
soned that the Crosby combo had been 
booked all wrong to begin with. He of- 
fered them a good deal for a tag-team 
grappling match in a local arena next 
month, figuring that a two-against-two 
skirmish “might be fairer.” 

Not since he stepped down as Britain's 
Prime Minister more than four years 
ago had Sir Winston Churchill made any 
utterance in the House of Commons. But 
one afternoon last week both sides of the 
House rose to cheer Churchill as he shuf- 
fled to his accustomed seat. It was his 
8sth birthday. After hearing congratula- 
tions from Labor Leader Hugh Gaitskell 
and Tory House Boss R.A. (“Rab”) But- 
ler, the old man rose slowly to break his 
long parliamentary silence. His speech in 
full: “May I say I accept most gratefully 
and eagerly both forms of compliments.” 
Afterward, Sir Winston and Lady Church- 
ill celebrated the anniversary at their 
Hyde Park Gate home, which they had 
fled a day earlier to avoid getting under- 
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foot while the chef and a platoon of serv- 
ants were scurrying about while manning 
their party stations. 

Cuban Sculptor Joseph Dubronyi, who 
has hewn enough nudes to people a col- 
ony, was about to sue the estate of “a 
good pal,” the late Cinemactor Errol 
Flynn, for $5,000. The unpaid-for art 
object: a gold-plated, 18-in. reclining fig- 
ure of Flynn’s last protégée, lithe Nymph- 
et Beverly (‘“‘Woodsie’) Aadland, 17, in 
the breathtaking altogether. 

One of the Orient’s most thoroughly 
kicked political footballs, Henry Pu Yi, 
53, got his freedom from the Chinese 


Reds after more than a decade as their 
“war prisoner.’ Last Emperor of China's 
Manchu dynasty, thick-spectacled Pu Yi 
reigned briefly as a child before losing his 
throne in China’s 1911 republican revolu- 
tion. Quarter-century later, the Japanese 
set him up as puppet Emperor of Man- 
chukuo, but he again got the boot when 
World War II's end brought the defeat of 
his sponsors. 

Possibly the most urbane and _tart- 
tongued lady in Hollywood, sometime 
Cinemactress Pamela (The Upturned 
Glass) Mason, 43. assessed movieland so- 
ciety as of today: “There are so few 
single people left in town, all the parties 
are attended by married couples who 
don’t want to be together in the first 
place. The men gather in one corner and 
play cards, when possible. The wives all 
want to dance, no matter what their age, 
but nobody wants to dance with them.” 

Teetotaling, nonsmoking Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, topflight 
dignitary of the Church of Latter-day 
Saints (Mormon), was ushered with his 
entourage to a ringside table in the posh 
Blue Room of Washington’s Shoreham 
Hotel. He was no sooner seated than the 


most durable French singer ever to come 
from Milwaukee, “the incomparable” 
Hildegarde, began picking on him. Ben- 
son refused to join her for a sip of pink 
champagne in her big novelty number, 
but later, pressured by her into naming 
his favorite song, he admitted into a mi- 
crophone that it is When It’s Springtime 
in the Rockies. Gasped Hildegarde: “That 
one I don’t know!” Near week’s end. em- 
battled Ezra Benson went off to Walter 
Reed Army Hospital for a gall-bladder 
operation, was recuperating nicely. 

In Paris, glamorous Grandma Marlene 
Dietrich was packing them in at the 
Théatre de l’Etoile, flinging her celebrated 
gams and singing sultry songs that hark 
all the way back to her first starring 
movie, The Blue Angel. On her opening 


Cocreau & MARLENE 
Long gams in Paris. 


night she got a fervent embrace from an 
old (70) friend, France’s busy-busy Jack- 
of-All-Arts Jean Cocteau. 

A onetime army football team manager 
(West Point 'o3), General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, 79, descended from 
his aerie in Manhattan’s Waldorf Towers 
to go to the Waldorf’s grand ballroom, got 
the National Football Foundation’s Gold 
Medal Award “in recognition of a lifetime 
of devotion” to the college sport. Warm- 
ing to an occasion as he seldom has in 
years, MacArthur trotted out some of his 
own football yarns, plus a quip or two. 
Recalling a Harvard-Yale contest that he 
attended as aide-de-camp to Harvardman 
Theodore Roosevelt, the general quoted 
T. R.: “Douglas, I'd rather be in the Har- 
vard backfield than in the White House!” 
He remembered how Woodrow Wilson 
had once wished aloud that the Army- 
Navy game might be staged in some in- 
ternational arena: “It might serve a bet- 
ter purpose than the League of Nations.” 
Of Harry Truman, who fired him from 
his Far Eastern command post in 1951, 
MacArthur uncorked a wry observation: 
“The way he kicked me out of the Army, 
he must have thought he was a pretty 
good fullback!” 
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lor holiday cheer : the vault grees on Gilbeys, please’! 


Among the bright delights of the season, 
you most surely will find Gilbey’s Gin. This 


world-famous favorite with the century-old 


drinks. Join in the holiday spirit, serve 
Gilbey’s Gin and give Gilbey’s Gin—the 
International Gin. This year give holiday 


name has become traditional for holiday —_cheer...the thoughtful gift of perfect taste! 


Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W. & A. Gilbey, Ltd., Cincinnati, O. Distr. by National Distillers Products Co. 
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HOW DO YOU MEASURE QUALITY? 


With microphones and mirrors . . . 
in thousandths of an inch and millionths of a second . . . 
with psychologists and engineers and artists 


At IBM, these are part of the story 
in producing a typewriter that gets 
letters read, can type nonstop for 
56 million key strokes, and makes 
electricity do the work. 


Behind the story is our conviction 
that the care taken in developing and 
building a product is the measure of 
its quality. For the IBM Electric, this 
care may mean baking the type- 
writer’s rubber platen in an oven to 
test its wearability. Or it may mean 
scrapping sample parts as many as 
fifteen times before accepting them. 
The measuring rod is how much care 
is needed to make a better typewriter. 


A LETTER NINE MILES LONG 


Probably this care is best demon- 
strated in a laboratory where mechan- 
ically operated typewriters work at 
incredible speeds in a nonstop, 
around-the-clock endurance test. At 
the end of the test, the typewriters 
had performed some 56 million key 
strokes—the equivalent of a letter 
nine miles long—and yet the type- 
writers showed remarkably little wear. 


4,000 PHOTOGRAPHS A SECOND 


To get this kind of ruggedness and 
durability, IBM engineers scrutinize 
every operation of the typewriter. For 
instance, a high-speed camera takes 
4,000 photographs a second to track 
a single key stroke. By projecting the 
film in extreme slow-motion, engi- 
neers can detect the slightest wobble 
in the type bar movement, as well as 
make sure the type bar has just the 
right bounce as it returns to position. 


A LOW, SMOOTH SOUND 


Even the quality of the typewriter’s 
sound is important. In an ccholess 





sound chamber, a microphone listens 
for every sound made by a typewriter 
and relays the sounds to instruments 
that analyze their quality as well as 
intensity. The results enable engi- 
neers not only to filter out any harsh 
noises—but also to preserve the low, 
smooth sound necessary for a secre- 
tary to control typing rhythm. 


HOW TO GET LETTERS READ 


It takes more than engineers, how- 
ever, to make letters out of letter- 
heads. For impact and readability, 
it takes an artist’s eye to design type 
styles—dozens of them—that are as 
personal as handwriting, as distin- 
guished as printing. And to insure 
that every typewriter reproduces flaw- 
lessly the artist’s original designs, the 
outline of each type character is held 
to a tolerance closer than a thousandth 
of an inch. 


To please the secretaries who will 
type the letters, it takes psychologists. 
When engineers discovered that the 
typewriter worked better when cach 
key was depressed fifty thousandths 
of an inch deeper than was originally 
planned, psychologists were used to 
test whether secretaries could tell the 
difference (they couldn’t). 


119 FINAL CHECKS 


On the production line other IBM 
specialists keep watch on quality in 
equally precise, and sometimes sur- 
prising, ways . . . subjecting each 
typewriter, during final inspection 
alone, to 119 separate checks . . . set- 
ting up tolerances for some typewriter 
parts that are 1/12 the diameter of a 
human hair . . . using dental mirrors 
to check and adjust the inside of the 
typewriter carriage . . . using clec- 
tronic timers to measure the speed 


of each type bar within an accuracy 
of ten millionths of a second. 


RANGOON TO REYKJAVIK 


Since IBM Electrics must perform as 
well in Burma as they do in Iceland, 
technicians eliminate doubt through 
exposure tests in a weather room. 
There they reproduce any climate 
from Rangoon to Reykjavik with 
temperatures that range from tropic 
heat to arctic cold, and with relative 
humidity just this side of monsoon 
rain. 


To make sure the typewriter will 
withstand the rough-and-tumble of 
shipment, each type of shipping carton 
is tested. In one such test, a standard 
shipping carton, complete with type- 
writer, was pressed with a five hundred 
pound load—dropped from a loading 
platform on each side, each edge, 
each corner—and, finally, slammed 
against a wall at 10 miles an hour. The 
typewriter still functioned perfectly. 


OUR FAVORITE TEST 


These and scores of other tests and 
checks are the ways we measure the 
quality of IBM Electrics during every 
step of building them—from design 
to tooling, from assembly to shipping. 


The test of quality we like best, 
however, is not really a test at all, but 
more of a marathon. Some of our 
first customers are still using their 
original IBM Electrics . . . purchased 
26 years and over a million type- 
writers ago. This perhaps is one of 
the deciding reasons why executives 
—whose business it is to judge quality 
—usually prefer the IBM Electric. 
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Battle Orders 


Making the advance arrangements for 
press coverage of the eleven-country, 19- 
day good-will tour on which President 
Eisenhower left last week, Presidential 
Press Secretary James Hagerty was acute- 
ly conscious of the press’s tendency, when 
gathered in more than platoon strength, 
to get out of control. On Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev’s visit to the U.S. last 
September, some 300 correspondents and 
cameramen, eagerly vying for the same 
story, several times turned the tour into 
a journalistic wreck (Time, Oct. 5). Jim 
Hagerty was determined that there would 





out and big agencies and publications cut 
their lists. 

In the logistical planning, Hagerty left 
nothing to chance. Correspondents got a 
series of detailed memos advising just 
what shots to get (cholera, typhus, yellow 
fever, smallpox, typhoid and tetanus), 
how much luggage was allowed (66 lbs. 
in one piece), what to pack (three or four 
bars of soap, enough clean underwear to 
last until New Delhi, black tie 
occasions en route). Hagerty, who took 
a dry-run tour of the route in November, 
even thoughtfully published information 
on the availability of American cigarettes 
along the way ($5 a carton in Karachi, 


for state 


EISENHOWER ToUR NEWSMEN BOARDING PRESS PLANE 
Planned right down to the underwear. 


be no such sideshow on Ike's trip. By the 
time he shepherded the traveling press 
corps and their gear aboard three buses 
outside the White House gate last week, 
Hagerty had laid out a set of battle orders 
that would have won any good general's 
enthusiastic acclaim. 

Black Tie & Soap. Hagerty’s first move 
was to shrink several hundred tour ap- 
plications down to a manageable sum. 
In justice to all, he announced blandly, 
the White House would accredit all com- 
ers, but only one man from each news 
medium (the wire services and TV net- 
works were allowed two reporters and 
two photographers each) would be put 
aboard Pan American's jet-powered Boe- 
ing 707 chartered for the press. The cost 
for transportation and hotels would be 
$4,000 per traveler, and a letter of ap- 
plication would be considered a contract 
for that amount. After this announce- 
ment, applications dwindled magically to 
83 men and one woman, Elaine Shepard 
of Prentice-Hall (school books, trade pub- 
lications), as nonworking applicants who 
were just going along for the ride dropped 
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none to be had in New Delhi) and—a 
matter of vital importance to deadline- 
conscious newsmen—the time differential 
between New York and each stop. 

Assignments by Lot. That unavoidable 
but unpopular concomitant of any press 
tour, the reporter's pool (one man cover- 
ing for the group), was settled by lot. 
The lucky pool men would fly in the 
presidential plane on a rotating basis, one 
reporter and one cameraman for each leg 
of the tour, others to follow the President 
on the ground wherever all 84 could not 
go. Hagerty considerately arranged for the 
press plane to get pool copy quickly: by 
radio from Eisenhower's plane or, in the 
event of poor radio reception, handed 
around, freshly mimeographed aloft by a 
Government aide, at the next stop. 

At the first stops on the 19-day itin- 
erary, Hagerty’s corps, competing with 
swarms of local reporters and photog- 
raphers, knew exactly what the battle 
orders were and, with most of the varia- 
bles removed from the operation, set 
themselves to cover a story of unprece- 
dented proportions. 





The Mission of Magazines 


In recent months, a flood of criticism 
has rolled down on the television indus- 
try for the way it runs its business, and 
all of it has been fully reported by the 
nation’s daily and periodical press. Last 
week, at a luncheon for the Magazine 
Publishers Association in Manhattan's 
Hotel Pierre, Leo Burnett, 68, bustling 
Chicago advertising-agency head (Leo 
Burnett Co., Inc., $102 million in annual 
billings), stepped up and threw some 
rocks in another direction: right at his 
listeners. 

“Among all forms of communication.” 
said Burnett, “magazines are the greatest 
single hope this country has for provok- 
ing thought. Yet here is what I feel. 
Never in my 4o years in the advertising 
business have I seen magazines generally 
so blind to their mission. Never in my ex- 
perience have I seen such bitter and de- 
structive selling as now exists, not only in 
the advertising business generally but par- 
ticularly in the magazine industry.” 

Burnett pointed specifically at the big 
magazines’ red-hot race for circulation 
and advertising, and suggested that its 
effects have hurt the editorial side. “I 
refer particularly to the mad race to pro- 
vide the most of everything quantitative 

more regional editions, more local edi- 
tions, more split runs, more different and 
sometimes bizarre ad sizes, more circula- 
tion at any cost, and so many flips, flops, 
folds, inserts and coupons that many a 
magazine today looks like a convention 
issue of the gadget and gimmick news. 

“Now I don’t say all of these things 
are bad, What I do deplore, however, is 
that growing emphasis on these devices 
tends to overshadow the editorial integ- 
rity of a magazine. In many instances, it 
looks to me from the outside as though 
the business office and the promotion 
boys have taken over, and that the editor 
has been consigned to an office down the 
hall with no carpets, one window, and a 
pension fund. 

“Magazines today have the greatest 
mission of their entire history, and they 
are muffing the ball. America can either 
go ahead in thought, in ideals and in 
culture or it can disintegrate in its own 
fat. And it is the mission of the maga- 
zines to lead the way.” 


The Noisemakers 

A brilliant intellectual (Mortimer Ad- 
ler) appears just ahead of a retired mad- 
am (Polly Adler); the Dalai Lama flanks 
Dagmar. Henry Ford II shares a page 
with Tennessee Ernie Ford; Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer mingles on page 675 with 
Cleveland Indian Pitcher Herb Score. 
What brings these unlikely companions 
together is the new /nternational Celeb- 
rity Register ($26), by Society Scribe 
Cleveland Amory he Proper Bosto- 
nians, The Last Resorts). 

Born with a silver-plated spoon in his 
mouth, Amory (Harvard °39) has spent 
most of his postgraduate years doggedly 
following society’s international trai 
Somewhere between Boston and Bar Har- 
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The light Scotch that’s becoming the heavy favorite 


...with both sides of the house 


It's “HIS and HER Time" all over America... 
when both settle down around HOUSE OF LORDS 
and agree it's the best decision of the day. 


Wonderful scotch. Try it at your house! 


| HOUSEor LORDS 


THE ORIGINAL 


SQUART <JLLy S6PROOF 


rOUSEo LORES 


the ‘HIS and HER’ scotch 


(00% SCOTCH WHISKIES 
wham WeTELey BCT 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF * IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY ©1959 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


High Fidelity Components 


There’s now a better way to 
bring music into your home. 


GET TO KNOW THE 
AUDIO SPECIALIST 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


There is a skilled speeialist in your com- 
munity who is eminently qualified to in- 
troduce you to a whole new world of 
precision sound reproduction, stereo- 
phonic and monophonic. He is an expert 
in the field of high fidelity components — 
the individual building blocks of true 
high fidelity systems... power amplifiers, 
radio tuners, record turntables, preci- 
sion loudspeakers. These components are 
made by different manufacturers, crafts- 
men dedicated to perfection in sound, 
The Audio Specialist offers a selection 
of components and combinations of com- 
ponents which in his professional] judg- 
ment reproduce sound most realistically, 

Your Audio Specialist will let you 
listen to and compare various combina- 
tions. He will help you select a system 
that is exactly right for your needs. He 
will show you how to connect your com- 
-ponents and will make suggestions for 
their installation. Or, if you prefer, he 
will handle the complete installation for 
you. You can participate as much or as 
little as you choose, 

Building a sound system with compon- 
ents is the method followed by music 
lovers in every line of endeavor, Engi- 
neers, statesmen, industrialists, educa- 
tors, scientists, the musically great from 
Count Basie to Igor Stravinsky enjoy 
their music accurately reproduced with 
component systems. 

Components are the standard of com- 
parison. Whenever a marketer of factory- 
“packaged” radio-phonograph combina- 
tions claims to have “revolutionized” the 
industry, he almost invariably adds that 
now his sets sound as good as a compon- 
ent system. 

Most of the very best component sys- 
tems include loudspeakers and acousti- 
cal enclosures which bear the name 
“JBL” “JBL” stands for James B. 
Lansing Sound, Ine., a company dedi- 
cated to precision craftsmanship, an or- 
ganization specializing in making the 
very finest loudspeakers in the world. 
There is a broad range of types and 
sizes bearing the name JBL—one is al- 
most certain to be exactly right for you. 
You can get your JBL speaker and 
associated components of comparable 
excellence from the Authorized JBL Sig- 
nature Audio Specialist in your commun- 
ity. For his name and address and your 
free copy of the latest JBL catalog, 
write... 





JAMES B. LANSING SOUND, INC. 


3429 Casitas Avenue 
Los Angeles 39, California 
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bor he lost the scent, concluded gloomily 
that society was dead. “I realized,” said 
Amory, “that the celebrity world over- 
came the society world—nobody looks 
at Mrs. Vanderbilt’s pearls any more; 
they just want to see what Marlene 
Dietrich is wearing.” 

With that realization, he took the idea 
of the celebrity register to Earl Blackwell, 
proprietor of Celebrity Service. a New 
York—Hollywood enterprise that keeps 
charts on the famous. Over four years, 
the two put together 2,240 biographies. 

The result falls somewhere between 
Who’s Who and Confidential. In a fore- 
word Amory boasts that no one listed in 
the register “paid to get in—or, for that 
matter, to get out.’’ The listing on Nov- 
elist Truman Capote says that he has “a 
foliage of blond and somehow defensive 
bangs.” Marie (‘“The Body”) McDonald 
is described as “one of the most remarka- 
ble wives in the country—she has had 
seven marriages but only three actual 
husbands.” The entry on Charles Van 
Doren was hastily updated to include a 
reference to his October shame: “Sus- 
pended by NBC pending the out- 
come of the congressional investigation 
of rigged quiz programs.” 

In selecting the 2,240, a panel of five 
judges* relied mainly on a single gauge: 
“the decibel ring of the name.” Noisy 
enough for mention: Christine Jorgensen 
(irresolutely described by the Register as 
both “he” and “she”’) and Zackerly 
(pitchman on a TV horror show). Left 
out as presumably not noisy enough: 


Robert Kintner, Allen Drury, Fabian. 
Notable inclusion: Cleveland Amory. 
Says Amory: “Frankly, I don’t know 


whether it’s more embarrassing to be in 
the book or out of it.” 


Handouts by Wire 


One day last week, a teleprinter in the 
Los Angeles Mirror-News chattered ex- 
citedly with a strange bit of copy. “The 
following,” began a story punched out 6 
miles west, “is released by Childrens Hos- 
pital of Los Angeles, 4614 Sunset Boule- 
vard. Attention city desks. Advance re- 
lease. ‘Mistletoe is for kissing, not for 
eating.’ ’ Thereafter followed 200 words, 
drafted by Childrens Hospital, to the 
effect that mistletoe is poisonous when 
taken internally. What was remarkable 
about the story was not the toxicity of 
mistletoe but the transmission. One of the 
publicity man’s newer gimmicks in his 
tireless assault on news space is the tele- 
printer, which delivers handouts to the 
city desk looking just like copy hot off 
the A.P. or U.P.I. machine. 
is ingenious approach was first tried 
years ago in New York by a onetime 
publicity man named Herbert Muschel. 
With less than $10,000 in capital, Mu- 
schel launched PR News Association in 
Manhattan, a publicity wholesaler that 
took copy from commerce and industry 





%* Fleur Cowles and Paul Garrett, retired Gen- 
eral Motors publicity chief, both listed in the 
book, and three others whose anonymity Amory 
chooses to preserve, 








Wolter Doran 
PR AssociATION’s MUSCHEL 
A new punch for planters. 


and moved it—for an annual membership 
fee of $25, plus a daily charge of $15 for 
transmissions—over printers installed free 
in newspaper offices, broadcasting sta- 
tions and other communications outlets 
that permitted the installation. Today 
Muschel has more than 700 paying cus- 
tomers—among them General Foods 
Corp., Kaiser Industries Corp. and the 
American Heart Association Inc.—whose 
copy is moved daily to 17 nonpaying 
subscribers, e¢.g., the New York Times, 
five other big Manhattan dailies and the 
U.S. Information Service. 

Muschel’s success inevitably attracted 
imitators. In 1958 Chicago's City News 
Bureau, a journalistic cooperative financed 
by all four Chicago dailies, launched the 
PR News Service, a private publicity sys- 
tem patterned after Muschel’s brainchild 
and equally successful. And this year in 
Los Angeles, two. pressagents, incorporated 
as Transmit, Inc., offered the same service 
to Southern California newspapers and 
radio and television stations. 

Some newspaper editors like the idea. 
“I think it’s an intelligent device for dis- 
tributing news releases and handouts from 
commercial concerns,” said the Los An- 
geles Mirror-News’ managing editor, Ed 
Murray. “A machine like this doesn’t 
commit you to use the stuff, and I think 
one’s judgment of the news value is 
likely to be better if it comes in by a ma- 
chine. And it helps cut down on all that 
opening of letters.” 

But not all editors share Murray's 
view. Said Taylor Trumbo, managing ed- 
itor of the Los Angeles Times: “Our main 
objection to such a service is that it would 
cut down on the personal planting of news 
releases. We are visited by any number of 
planters, and we get to know those we 
think are reliable and those we might have 
to check further on.”’ On that principle, 
the Times refused to let Transmit install 
its machine. 
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Fev that sowsone ine your Lie who loves fue Coathion 


Whom do you know whose taste is ad- 
mirable? Has a love of fine things? Is 
sensitive to texture, color, quality 
You'll find a thousand choices in gifts 
of fine leather. Any 


relat 





ne will please the 


ive or friend who fills this bill 





There’s really no substitute for fine 
leather. Nothing feels like, looks like, or 
gives the satisfaction of genuine leather 
Whether it covers book or pipe, dresse 
up Car or person, beautifies home or 


luggage —fine leather draws the know- 


ing eve and warms the knowing heart. 

Leather is masculine, Or feminine 
It’s mellow, ric h, with the feel and odor 
ol q iality. Yet it costs no more, and 
often less, than ordinary gifts 

The news about leather is found in 
S New 

Alkali 
es because 
Diamond Alkali is a le ading 
of chemicals to the industry 


Make your next 





1y’s new tanning proces 


finishes. New uses. Diamond 


contributes to these adv 





supplier 


That 5 why we Say 


special gift a leather gift. It will be 


appreciated—we promise 


DiaMonpD ALKALI COMPANY 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Chemicals 
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The Drier Liqueur La Grande Liqueur Francaise re) 
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(ait) Let this seal be your guide to quality 
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MUSIC 





Roving Fiddler 


For 70 minutes one evening last week, 
an audience in Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall 
watched a short (5 ft. 6 in.), pudgy man 
in white tie and tails play a 1737 Guarneri 
del Gest violin. In that time Virtuoso 
Isaac Stern, backed by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, worked his way through three 
separate concertos (Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5, Brahms’s Concerto for 
Violin and Cello, Alban Berg's Violin Con- 
certo), giving each of them the luminous 
tone and the warmly lyric sentiment that 
are his specialties. 

Clear hit of the evening was Berg’s diffi- 
cult twelve-tone piece, last played in Man- 
hattan ten years ago. Moved by the death 
of the 18-year-old daughter of a close 
friend, Composer Berg interrupted work on 
his opera Lulu to write the concerto in the 
summer of 1935, died before he could hear 
it performed. A tenderly elegiac work, it 
spreads a filigreed web of wispy lyric 
phrases, works up to a climax drawn from 
a phrase of a Lutheran hymn (Es ist 
genug), ends with the violin soaring soft- 
ly above the fading orchestra. Last 
week's audience warmly applauded Stern’s 
sensitive reading of the  concerto’s 
twilit moods—which he describes as “neu- 
rotic.” 

The concerto recalled, among other 
things, that at 39, Isaac Stern is not only 
one of the world’s great violinists but one 
of the U.S.’s fastest-moving, farthest- 
roving musicians. He often talks of slow- 
ing down to give some time to teaching, 
but he is now in the midst of a country- 





Ben Martin 
VIOLINIST STERN 
Like a girl who can't say no. 
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wide tour, will play some 80 concerts by 
the end of April, then pack his Guarneri 
and head for his second tour of Russia 
(six weeks) before hitting the European 
summer festival circuit. Last week Stern 
was not in the least bothered at having 
to play three concertos on one program. 
In Israel, he recalls, he once played two 
concertos at a 5 p.m, concert, another 
three at 9 p.m. Says he, “I'm like the 
girls who can’t say no.” 


The Compleat Diskman 

On the album cover is a red sticker em- 
blazoned with the record pitchman’s call: 
“30 Complete Selections on 2 LPs, Regu- 
larly $9.98, Special Only $3.98.” Inside is 
a strange mixture of musical candies: Jea- 
nette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy sing- 
ing Jndian Love Call, Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony playing the Prelude 
to Act III of Lohengrin. Perez Prado, 
Tommy Dorsey and Perry Como rub 
grooves with Enrico Caruso, Sergei Rach- 
maninoff and Leopold Stokowski. 

The black-eared fox terrier on the cover 
of 60 Years of Music America Loves Best 
is a reminder that only the most famous 
U.S. recording company could have put 
together such an assortment. But the hit 
album (last week it was selling 5,000 
copies a day) also expressed the Janus- 
headed personality of the man who con- 
ceived it—a lanky, Viennese-born ex- 
advertising man and music critic named 
George Richard Marek. 

The Habit Is Everything. As general 
manager of the RCA Victor Record Di- 
vision of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, George Marek, 57, ranks as the world’s 
biggest musical merchandiser. In _ the 
fiercely competitive, $400 million (retail) 
record market, Victor claims 25% of total 
sales. On the Christmas-trade counters 
last week Victor was pushing both a new 
Beecham version of Handel's Messiah and 
the Ames Brothers, a recording of Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s J.B. and Elvis Presley's 
newest but possibly fading wails 
SHow Busrness). Marek himself is a dedi- 
cated opera lover (among his books: The 
World Treasury of Grand Opera, an ex- 
cellent biography of Puccini), but he is also 
the man responsible for an album called 
Classical Music for People Who Hate Clas- 
sical Music. His conviction: If he can get 
customers started on “music, any kind of 
music,” they will soon find they cannot 
do without it. “As the cigarette people be- 
lieve, the habit is everything.” 

Shy, scholarly George Marek got the 
music habit early. The son of a Viennese 
dentist, he haunted the Vienna Opera as a 
child, later became a regular standee at 
the Metropolitan Opera after his parents 
sent him to the U.S. at the age of 17 to 
make his fortune. For a time he worked 
in Manhattan in a millinery house, where 
he was assigned to the ostrich-feather de- 
partment. Before long, Marek gave up 
feathers for advertising, became a vice 
president of the J. D. Tarcher Agency, 
spent his days writing copy (Coty, Smith 
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Tommy Weber 
MERCHANDISER MAREK 
Like a gazelle leading an elephant. 


Bros.) and his nights as the regular music 
critic of Good Housekeeping and House 
Beautiful. In 1950 he made a pitch for the 
advertising account of RCA Victor, was 
turned down, but found himself with a job 
there as classical repertory chief. 

Packaged Snake Oil. Marek promptly 
decreed that Victor, which had been losing 
disastrously in the Battle of the Speeds 
with Columbia, would henceforth abandon 
45 r.p.m. disks as a vehicle for serious 
music, concentrate on 334 LPs. Anxious 
to break Victor's long-ingrained habit of 
leaning lazily but profitably on its bulging 
vault of masterworks by legendary artists, 
e.g., Caruso, Rachmaninoff, Fritz Kreisler, 
Marek threw out such merchandising bait 
as money-back guarantees, started ped- 
dling records in supermarkets and drug- 
stores, signed a raft of top talent: Con- 
ductors Pierre Monteux and Fritz Reiner, 
Pianist Gary Graffman. On the theory that 
“you have to put your snake oil in a beau- 
tiful package,” Marek substituted color 
photos for the prosaic old Victor album 
covers with their dead-grass colors. Re- 
cently he hired Dorle and Dario Soria 
(formerly of Angel) as independent pro- 
ducers to make de luxe-packaged record- 
ings of the classics. He also followed Co- 
lumbia into the profitable record club field. 

The care and feeding of the strictly pop 
artists in his ménage—Elvis, Perry Como, 
Lena Horne, ef al.—Marek leaves to his 
pop artists-and-repertory chief, Steve 
Sholes. But Marek was personally respon- 
sible for bringing in the “mood music” of 
the Melachrino Strings—a successful an- 
swer to Columbia’s Kostelanetz and Lon- 
don’s Mantovani. With the profits from 
such enterprises he pushes things closer to 
his own taste, é.g., a recording of the Ber- 
lioz Requiem, the first complete recording 
of Hamlet, with Sir John Gielgud. 

Tired Businessmen. To some customers 
and critics, Victor’s chief failing is that it 
does not pay sufficient attention to mod- 
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ern music. Marek admits that only a small 
percentage of the 975 albums in the com- 
pany’s classical list contains works by con- 
temporaries. About 100 classical works 
account for 85% of Victor’s classical sales 
—and few of them are modern. Realizing 
that an RCA classical album has to sell 
15,000 copies to get into the black, Marek 
has decreed that for every three or four 
records the company issues by choice, 
there must be eight of “what the public 
wants.” And he adds: “Victor is an ele- 
phant. You must not expect an elephant 
to behave like a gazelle.” 

One evening last week George Marek 
sat in his Manhattan apartment and, with 
his wife serving as stenographer, dictated 
another scholarly chapter of a book he is 
writing on the dramatic basis of opera. 
The gazelle in Marek well satisfied, he 
turned up early at the office next day 
and threw himself with equal enthusiasm 
into another current interest. Marek had 
learned that George Alpert, the president 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, is a talented amateur violinist. 
To Merchandiser Marek, the conclusion 
was inevitable: an album that might well 
be titled Music by Tired Businessmen, de- 
signed to lure uncommitted org men into 
the music fold. 


The Secret Life of B. Hammer 


“Hammer plays with both hands and 
has the elements of a vital blues attack in 
either of them..." So Down Beat, one of 
the most influential critical voices in jazz 
saluted a recent Hanover album entitled 
The Discovery of Buck Hammer. 

Drawing on the album's conscientious 
liner notes, Down Beat explained that the 
late Pianist Hammer was a shy fellow 
from Glen Springs, Ala., who committed 
his art to posterity only once, at a record- 
ing session in Nashville, Tenn. in 1956. 
Another glowing Hammer review ap- 
peared in the New York World-Telegram 
& Sun: “His recent death was a tragic 
loss. . . A great album.” Then San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle Columnist Ralph J. Glea- 
son played the record, found that Buck 
had an advantage over other pianists— 
he was apparently born with three hands. 
Last week the perpetrator of the hoax 
confessed that he and Hammer were one. 
His name: Steve Allen. 

Pianist Allen got the idea for the album 
when he heard Alto Saxophonist Julian 
(“Cannonball”) Adderley insist on TV 
one evening that jazz criticism is “a joke.” 
Allen scribbled several funky tunes 
(Hackensack Train, Fink's Mules, Too Fat 
Boogie) and recorded them as the work 
of Pianist-Composer Hammer. He tricked 
up some of the tracks by recording first 
the bass, then the upper register and glu- 
ing them together. Under a second as- 
sumed name—Ralph Goldman—he wrote 
some typically pretentious liner notes: 
“Like Peck Kelly of Texas and Joe Aber- 
nathy of New York, Hammer has become 
a legendary figure. . .” 

Does the hoax prove that Cannonball 
was right about criticism? Says Gagster 
Allen with magnificent restraint: “It’s a 
rather difficult form of expression.” 
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HERE'S A HOME TOWN WITH A DIFFERENCE... 


ausau Story 


by John M. Coates P Fe 


President ’ 


Masonite Corporation . 
. 


Chicago, Illinois 

“The first-time visitor to Wausau 
sees Rib Mountain as a big park and 
a fine ski slope. But I was born and 
raised in Wausau. I know that old 
mountain is crossed with trails where 
a boy can get lost forever...as long 
as he gets home in time for supper. 

“T haven’t explored those trails 
for some time though. Now when I 
get back to Wausau I’m kept busy 
catching up on new developments. 

“One development of interest to 
me is a course in Residential Design 
offered at the Wausau Vocational 
and Adult School. Larry Hoyt, the 
school’s capable director, told me 
how this course trains young people 
to be managers of lumber yards and 
junior architects. 

““At Masonite Corporation we can 
see how courses of this kind fill a spe- 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


cial need for our industry. Students 
get to know modern building ma- 
terials, where and how to use them 
effectively ...an important cus- 
tomer service. The course also in- 
cludes architectural drafting and 
estimating, even carpentry science. 

“In fact, these young people are 
being trained for informed, efficient 
service in their field. Employers Mu- 
tuals people work the same way in 
the field of insurance. That’s why 
they’re known as ‘good people to do 
business with.’ This is a well-known 
fact at Masonite Corporation. And 
as a former Wausau man and a pres- 
ent Wausau policyholder, I'd like to 
have you know what the Wausau 
Way of Working can mean to you.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We write 
all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile). We 
are one of the largest in the field of 
workmen's compensation. Consult 
your telephone directory jor your near- 
est Wausau Man or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 





“New homes— Models designed by students 
at Wausau’s Vocational and Adult School are 
shown to me by star-pupil Judy Linder. About 
3875 people.are enrolled in the school’s day 
and evening classes. The class in Residential 
Design, like many of the other courses, trains 
pupils to work in the unique Wausau Way.” 





“Old homes—like Plummer Mansion 
in Wausau are a decided contrast to to- 
day’s houses built of modern materials.” 





“Pleasantest part of a visit to 
Wausau is greeting friends. Here Bill Bur- 
hop, President of Employers Mutuals, and 
I stop to chat with Elsie Schultz and Alf, 
her Master Eye dog. Elsie’s a typist at 
Employers Mutuals.” 


‘Good. people to do 
ee with” 
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Shivering Look at Venus 


At 1o:15 one morning last week, the 
long, lanky balloon rose slowly from a 
sheltered valley in the wooded hills out- 
side Rapid City, S. Dak. Climbing slowly 
into the far blue sky, it gradually ex- 
panded to its full 172-ft. diameter. Hud- 
died in the trim, 7-ft. pressurized spheri- 
cal gondola that dangled beneath it like 











an afterthought were two scientists—Com- 
mander Malcolm Ross, 40, a balloonist 
from the Office of Naval Research, and 


Physicist-Engineer Charles B. Moore Jr., 
39, a balloon expert who works for Arthur 


gondola. When Venus finally rose at 3:30 
a.m., Moore started to turn the telescope 
toward it. But whenever the men moved, 
the gondola corkscrewed and rotated, vi- 
brating all the time from their shivering. 
“It was very hard to point in a given di- 
rection,” Moore. “It showed that 
Newton's action and reaction theories are 
right. Everything we did produced an op- 
posite reaction. It was like standing on an 
icy pond trying to push a car. All we did 
was push ourselves backward.” 

At 5:15 a.m. Moore finally got Venus 
in the telescope sights, A tracking system 
held the image in the telescope’s focus for 


says 
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D. Little Inc. of Cambridge, Mass. Their 
object: to get mankind's first good look 
at Venus clear of most of the earth's 
muffling atmosphere. 

The Shivers. In effect, the two crew- 
men were emissaries of Dr. John Strong 
of Johns Hopkins University, who de- 
signed the experiment but felt that skilled 
balloonists were better ab‘e to carry it out 
under the rigors of high-altitude flight. 
Chief instrument 16-in. telescope 
mounted on top of the gondola and ma- 
nipulated by remote contro] by the scien- 
tists inside. But they ran into immediate 
trouble. Take-off had been delayed for three 
hours by a minor fire in the gondola, and 
by the time the balloon reached 
ft.. Venus was too low to catch in 
telescope. They were forced 2 
through the long day. 

When the sun set, the 
and dropped to 68,000 ft. 
Ross dumped 300 lbs. of 
(mostly steel shot) 
Though the gondola was insulated, it soon 
grew deathly cold. Both men shivered so 
hard that they literally shook the whole 
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a few minutes. Then the balloon started 
slowly down, drifting south over Nebraska 
and into Kansas. As they approached the 
ground, the crew cut the gondola 
from the balloon and popped a too-ft. 
parachute. A gusty wind caught the para- 
chute, dragged the gondola across pastures 
and through fences for half a mile before 
marines following in helicopters caught it 


loose 


and cut it 
scientists climbed out. The gondola was a 
battered wreck cut). Moore could 
walk, but Ross was so badly shaken up 
that one of the tracking helicopters took 
him to an Air Force hospital near Salina. 

Water for Life. The data the scientists 
brought back to Dr. Strong proved worth 
the trouble. Inscribed on a thin strip of 
wax paper were spectroscopic readings of 
the light from Venus. They showed that 
when the sun’s light passes through Ve- 
nus’ atmosphere, certain infra-red lines 
are partially absorbed, providing dramatic 
evidence that Venus’ cloudy atmosphere 
contains water vapor. 

Until Scientists Moore and Ross made 
their voyage, no trace of water had ever 


(see 


loose. Bruised and shaken, the 





been detected. This was largely bec 
the earth’s own lower atmosphere i 
heavily laden with water that it obsc 
any effort to detect traces of water v 
on other planets. Moore estimates 
the balloon rose so high that it was a 
98% of the water in the air. 

Since life without water is almost 
possible, many astronomers have 
thought that Venus under its cloud 
must be as lifeless as the moon. 
traces on Dr. Strong’s chart did not re 
whether Venus has wate 
only whiffs of vapors. But they did | 
room for hope that when the first e: 
ling explorers feel their blind and _ 
ous way under the cloud deck of V« 
they may find a kind of life not wl 
different from life on earth. 


Sam Got Down 


The first man shot into space 1 
have a good chance of getting down a 
One necessary precaution is some wa 
saving him in case the launching re 
misbehaves soon after leaving the gro 
Project Mercury, the National Aero 
tics and Administration’s ma 
space program, plans to accomplish 
by a rocket-pushed escape device 
signed to blast man and capsule free. 
week NASA tested this mechanism. 

From the NASA base at Wallops Is! 
Va., a Little Joe rocket (a cluster of « 
solid-fuel rockets) took off with a 
scale astronaut capsule perched or 
nose. No man inside it, onl 
rhesus monkey named Sam and a 
lection of meal worms, bacteria, n 
and other biological samples. Strappe 
to a kind of cocoon lined with pl 
foam sat Sam the monkey, riding in 
astronaut’s “chair.” Sam and cocoon 
enclosed in an inner, air-conditioned ‘ 
logical package,” thick with straps, w 
and instruments to test react 

When the Little Joe reached 
ft., the rocket fired, pulling 
capsule free from the main rocket 
subjecting Sam to a brief jolt of 17- 
The capsule coasted up to 55 miles 
tude, then arched down. A parachute 
ered it safely into the sea, 200 miles < 
from Wallops Island. 

In 39 minutes, a Navy patrol f 
found the capsule bouncing on a r 
sea, and in hours after launch, 
destroyer Borie picked it out of the w 
Opening the capsule itself was no prok 
but Monkey Sam had to stay in his i 
package for four hours more, becaus¢ 
Borie’s officers did not dare tamper 
its mysterious workings and high seas 
vented transfer of the package to the 
force’s mother ship. Finally, guidec 
radioed instructions, the Borie’s men 
gerly opened the package. They f 
Sam the monkey “alive and kicking.’ 

The flight of Monkey Sam was not 
mentous; it was merely one of the m 
but essential steps that must be taker 
fore a rocket climbs into space carryin 
astronaut (scheduled for late 1961). 
it proved that if anything goes wron, 
the early upward leg of such a flight, 
man can bail out and live. 
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Good living from the Alcoa Forecast collection: (1) Aluminum play sculptures designed by David Aaron. (2) Aluminum solat-energy toy designed by Charles Eames 
(3) Portable aluminum oven designed by Greta Magnusson Grossman. (4) Aluminum chairs designed by Paul McCobb. (5) Aluminum foil packaging concepts designed by 
Harley Earl. (6) Aluminum summer house designed by Robert Fitzpatrick. (7) Aluminum hors d’oouvre tree, salad service and electric casseroles designed by Don Wallance. 
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A ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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Enjoy the new “town car” elegance of 


THE FINEST LINCOLN 
IN FORTY YEARS 


New motoring distinction and pleasure await you in the 
Lincoln for 1960. For new “town car” elegance enhances 
the enduring beauty of Lincoln’s classic styling. And 
luxury is reflected in every inch of this magnificently- 
built automobile: in the gleaming new instruments that 
anticipate your every need. In the unparalleled spacious- 
ness of its interiors. In the rich new fabrics and soft, 
supple leathers. These are some of the ingredients that 
go into the brilliant new Lincoln for 1960—unquestion- 
ably the finest Lincoln in forty years. Inspect it soon. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL DIVISION ¢ FORD MOTOR CO, 
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FOR 1960 
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perfect gin drinks. For Holiday serving or of 10 oranges, 2 ounces of Grenadine. Pour over RDONS 
Holiday giving, remember There’s no Gin a large cake of ice in bowl. Add large bottle of 

like GORDON’S—world’s finest since 1769. soda. Mix well. Garnish with fruit slices. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN * 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN * 90 PROOF ¢ GORDON’'S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N. 
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One Oath Is Enough 


After swearing allegiance to the U.S., 
should a college student who gets a fed- 
eral loan also have to file an affidavit 
that he is not subversive? Yes, accord- 
ing to the National Defense Education 
Act. No, according to 16 colleges and 
universities that now refuse to take part 
in the $30 million Federal Student Loan 
Program, and to many others who par- 
ticipate unhappily. When Harvard and 
Yale recently quit in protest (Tue, Nov. 
30), they declared that the “disclaimer 
affidavit” is 1) superfluous and 2) dis- 
criminating against students. Yale’s Pres- 
ident A. Whitney Griswold called the 
affidavit reminiscent of “the oppressive 
religious and political test oaths of his- 
tory, which were used as a means of 
exercising control over the educational 
process by church or state.” 

Last week President Eisenhower con- 
fronted the growing controversy at his 
press conference in Washington. Said Ike: 
“T personally am ready each morning to 
take an oath that I am not a Communist 
and that I am loyal to the United States. 
I think, however, that when we begin to 
single out any group of citizens and say, 
‘This is a matter of legal compulsion,’ I 
can see why they are resentful.” 

Most college presidents still feel that 
they cannot give up federal funds for 
needy students, however much they might 
wish to follow the Harvard-Yale prin- 
ciple. Ike voiced sympathy: “I rather 
deplore that universities have found it 
necessary to find, for the moment, a nar- 
row dividing line and therefore keep a 
number of citizens out of taking advan- 
tage of the loan provisions that the Fed- 
eral Government set up.” But the Presi- 
dent also put his full weight behind a 
possible compromise at the next session 
of Congress: repeal of the disclaimer affi- 
davit, retention of the oath of allegiance, 
“For my part,” said Ike firmly, “I should 
think that the loyalty oath, the basic 
citizenship oath, is sufficient.” 


Reality in Atlanta 

“We are up against reality,” éditorial- 
ized the Atlanta Constitution. Indeed, the 
city’s board of education had not only 
faced reality but accepted it. Ordered by 
U.S. District Judge Frank A. Hooper to 
Present an acceptable integration plan 
(Time, June 15), the board delivered last 
week on schedule. Proposed: a pupil- 
placement plan patterned on the Alabama 
law, which the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled constitutional. If Judge Hooper ac- 
cepts, Atlanta’s 95,000 public-school stu- 
dents (40% Negro) will be integrated a 
class at a time from the twelfth grade 
down—a twelve-year process. 

But one reality collides with another: 
Atlanta may face an even worse segre- 
gation crisis than Little Rock's. Under 
Georgia law, integration in a single school 
automatically shuts down the entire local 
System; non-federal funds are cut off. 
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Obvious solution is amending the law to 
allow integration in Atlanta alone. But 
Georgia’s back-country state legislators, 
who regard Atlanta as a big-city Gomor- 
rah, are in no mood for compromise. 
Even if rabidly segregationist Governor 
S. Ernest Vandiver wished to ease mat- 
ters, he left himself no room last week. 
Said he: “The people of Georgia over- 
whelmingly elected me Governor on a 
platform that, among other things, made 
my views on school segregation well 
known, clear and unmistakable. Those 
views have not changed.” 

Vandiver’s actions should speak softer 
than his words. He can close Atlanta’s 
schools for breaking the state segregation 
law, but Atlantans furnish 30% of the 








Study As You Go 


Like thousands of other 17-year-alds, 
Marie Martin and Dave Newby sweated 
through a College Board exam last week. 
Unlike most of the others, they were de- 
lightfully distant from their high schools 
in Illinois and Ohio. Ten miles east of 
the dark mountains of Communist China, 
Marie and Dave pondered answers in a 
classroom near Hong Kong. It was an- 
other fringe benefit in the maiden voy- 
age of the International School of Ameri- 
ca, creation of Karl G. Jaeger, a budding 
(29) industrialist turned teacher. Tuition: 
$4,650 (including air fare). 

Teacher Jaeger got the idea after wea- 
rying of his family’s thriving Jaeger Ma- 
chine Co. (pumps, hoists, compressors) 
in Columbus, Ohio. A slight, intense 
young man, Jaeger had dabbled in engi- 


Kor! Kunze 


JAEGER (CENTER BACKGROUND) & STUDENTS ABOARD Junk tn Hone Konc* 
Midyears in Cairo, finals in London. 


state’s entire tax revenue, and they would 
scarcely relish paying to educate other 
Georgia children while their own are 
barred from school. If one Atlantan 
proved in federal court that he was being 
deprived of equal protection under the 
law, the U.S. could order the city’s schools 
reopened—or all Georgia schools closed 
down. This might even move the state 
legislature to give Atlanta local option. 
Atlantans ask: Why wait for disaster? 
Last week many Atlanta parents were 
rallying to a new organization called 
HOPE (Help Our Public Education), 
whose 30,000 supporters hope to rouse 
the whole state to the danger. But many 
more parents are ignoring public schools. 
This year the city’s 21 Roman Catholic 
schools, all segregated. have suddenly 
swollen past saturation point with 7,132 
students. The seven independent schools, 
also segregated, are doing their best busi- 
ness in history with 3,500 students; two 
new lower-grade independent schools are 
off to such flying starts that each will soon 
blossom into secondary schools. As crisis 
approaches, Atlanta’s non-public schools 
are entering a golden age. For public 
schools, the taste is slightly coppery. 


neering at Cornell, majored in education 
at Ohio State. Though his father gave 
him his own factory, Jaeger dreamed of 
Pied Pipering a study-as-you-go school 
around the world. Two years of teaching 
high school math in Columbus (while 
sitting on Jaeger Machine's board of di- 
rectors) convinced him. Last year Jaeger 
earned a teacher’s degree (Ed. M.) at 
Harvard, went to work setting up his 
globe-trotting school in earnest. Purpose: 
“To make students aware of world prob- 
lems and motivate them to do something.” 

Learn Abroad. To organize the trip, 
Jaeger visited 13 countries beforehand, 
arranged to borrow local classrooms, found 
English-speaking native families to take 
in his students (hotels are shunned). He 
got the school chartered by the New 
York Board of Regents, hired four top 
teachers. Among them: Ohio State Bot- 
anist Clarence E. Taft and Journalist- 
Author Edgar (Red Star Over China) 
Snow. Jaeger put in $30,000 of his own 
money to make up the difference between 
tuition and cost ($125,000). 

First class of ten boys and twelve girls 


* With boatman at rigging. 
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Hard top...soft life! 


The living is easy in a Triumph TR-3 Grand Touring 
Model. (Witness this lucky Las Vegas driver.) 

The steel hard top is readily detachable. But so many 
people like its smart looks and year ’round comfort they 
just don’t take it off. Hard top or not, the TR-3’s nimble 
handling and orthopedically designed seats make you 
forget the miles and enjoy the fun of driving. 


Everything about the Triumph TR-3 Grand Touring 





6 reasons why the TR-3 is U.S. A.’s #1 sports car buy: 
1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for 
maximum braking efficiency; will not fade, grab or lock. 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; top speed: 110 miles per 
hour; acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds 

3. GEARBOX: 4-speed; short throw for easy shifting; heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top offers rugged, smooth operation. 


Modelis “grand” but the price. It costs $500 less than any 
comparable sports car... gives up to 35 miles per gallon. 


The TR-3 has won 1st in class in countless rallies on both 
sides of the Atlantic. So it’s not surprising it’s America’s 
number one selling sports car. 

The soft life begins at your Triumph dealer. See him 


today fora 
TR-3 


test drive! 
3 roumns $2835, 






4. FRAME: Rigid “X” type for stability; rust proofed steel. 


5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type—centrally mounted; has quick 
release “throw-off” action. 

6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTIONAL EXTRAS: Overdrive, soft top kit, rear seat, wire 
wheels, white walls and others (ask your dealer). 


SERVICE: Dealers in every state —over 700 of them in all. 


Motor Compa Ir Dept. T-129, 1745 Broadway, New York 
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Newest 
Triumph 
The economy 
Estate Wagon that 


“pays for itself” 
in a year 





Read how this new British car 
—roomiest in its class—saves 
$1850 on purchase price and 
operating costs. 


The new Triumph Estate Wagon 
practically pays for itself with its sav- 
ings. It costs $1500 less than the aver- 
age station wagon. And—at 40 mpg 
it costs $350 a year less to operate. So 
it saves you $1850 the first year alone 
...and it’s the ‘‘best engineered” of all 
economy cars, to boot. 


The Triumph is almost as much fun 
to drive as its famous sports car cousin, 
the Triumph TR-3. It goes well over 
70, cruises at 65. It’s unusually quiet, 
and so nimble, it makes a U-turn in 
less than 3 car lengths. 


The new Triumph is only 12 feet 
long. Yet inside, there’s more space 
than in any other car in its class... 
room to load a quarter-ton of goods. 
Tae single back door makes loading 
easier, too. 


The Triumph was made to grace the 
stateliest homes of England. Its lines 
are simple, superbly understated. And 
the car is finished with the skill fine 
British craftsmen are famous for. 


The new cars are at all 700 Triumph 
dealers now. No waiting for delivery. 
Phone the dealer nearest you, and he'll 
drive the car to your door for a test. 


But don’t delay. Discover what fun 
you can have with a Triumph—today. 


q, 1960 ESTATE WAGON ONLY $1899* 


*Port of Entry, plus state and/or local taxes. 
White walls extra. Slightly higher in West. 
Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., 1745 
Broadway, New York 19. 








was chosen for brains and maturity rather 
than papa’s ability to pay (five students 
have full scholarships). Half are high 
school seniors, will get full credit for the 
year. The rest are recent high school 
graduates, may get college credit. The 
curriculum: English composition, biology, 
social science, French, all used as practi- 
cal tools. The biology course, for exam- 
ple, focuses on the world’s food, health, 
and population problems. “We're not 
trying to make experts,” says Jaeger. 
“There is nothing so obnoxious as a 17- 
year-old expert. But we do hope they 
will come back wanting to do something 


| in some field.” 


Think at Home. Starting at Harvard, 
where psychologists tested them on their 
prejudices (and will test them when they 
return), Jaeger’s 22 protégés have swept 
westward since September on one tourist 
flight after another. Each carries 44 lbs. 
of baggage. a dwindling $300 in pocket 
money. Behind them: Boston, New York 
Washington, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Tokyo. Ahead: Bangkok, Calcutta, New 
Delhi, Cairo (midyear exams), Istanbul, 
Athens, Rome, Florence, Geneva, Berlin, 
Paris, London (final exams). So far only 
one student has been lost; he missed the 
plane in Baltimore, caught up next day 
in San Francisco. 

Last week, weary but still getting along 
famously together, the students haunted 


| Hong Kong like gimleteyed inspectors 


general. After morning classes, they vis- 
ited refugee housing projects, a noodle 
factory for the needy, several island fish- 
ing villages. They showed up at a Hindu 
wedding, wandered through a Macao gam 
bling casino, edged to within 100 yds. of 
Communist China. A U.S. consular offi- 
cial gave them a two-hour briefing; vet- 
eran New York Times Correspondent 
Tillman Durdin conducted a long bull 
session on Red China. Equally educating 
were the solitary strolls that many took 
through teeming Asian slums, a revela- 
tion to youngsters whose lives have been 
confined to comel:: U.S. suburbs. If edu- 
cation means widening perception, Teach- 
er Jaeger is on to something. Muses Stu- 
dent Dave Newby, son of a Cleveland 
sales manager: “This whole trip has 
opened my eyes to things all around me 
at home that I’ve never really seen or 
thought about.” 


An Emerging Concern 

To take the “lock step” out of U.S. 
schools and get every child moving at his 
own pace, the mighty Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education has spent $12.3 
million in the past two years. Last week 
Fund President Clarence H. Faust sug- 
gested that the job has just begun. In a 
report on the fund’s efforts since 1957 
(notably in teacher training, educational 
TV), Faust pinpointed “an emerging cen- 
tral concern” of U.S. teachers and par- 
ents: the spreading notion that the sole 
goal of U.S. education is developing na- 
tional manpower in competition with the 
Russians. 

“Preoccupation with the manpower as- 
pects of education, however statesman- 
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Alfred Eisenstoedt—Lire 
FuND PRESIDENT Faust 
Wisdom is worth more than know-how. 


like,” wrote Faust, “runs into the funda- 
mental question whether the individual 
exists for society or society for the in- 
dividual. On this question, the American 
commitment would seem to be clear, that 
the individual is not primarily to be re- 
garded as a resource of the state but the 
state as a means for assuring the full 
flowering of the individual . . . There are 
A hae signs that many parents are dis- 
inclined to bring up their children as 
manpower resources.” 

To hear some U.S. polemicists tell it, 
the goals of American education should 
match those of the Russians. Not so, 
warned Faust. The aims of Communist 
education are unquestioning obedience 
and technological specialization in the 
service of the state. The vastly different 
American ideal focuses on “the develop- 
ment of each individual's capacity to 
think for himself. We are convinced that 
every individual is entitled to discover or 
rediscover the truth for himself and that 
only as he makes the effort to do so can 
he really grasp it, truly understand it, 
and make it a part of himself.” 

Yet this ideal, Faust believes, is be- 
coming overlooked in the increasingly 
specializing U.S. Faust hopes that more 
public debate will help matters. “Perhaps 
we may even come to see that education 
should not be conceived of primarily as 
a means to an end, but as an end in it- 
self, that the acquisition of wisdom is 
infinitely more important than the ac- 
quisition of ‘know-how.’”’ On the other 
hand, “it is conceivable that we shall 
fail to be wise about these matters and 
that a mixture of confusion in our own 
ideas and ideals, and of unthinking imi- 
tation of totalitarian practices in countries 
which build themselves up as our rivals, 
will initiate or accelerate a process of de- 
generation in education that will ulti- 
mately undermine the way of life to which 
we thought ourselves committed.” 
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"The Healing Team" 


Ground was broken last week for a new 
concept of healing that shows signs of be- 
coming a major trend: training doctors in 
religion and ministers in medicine. In 
Houston, Texas, work began on a four- 
story, $600,000 building to house the Tex- 
as Medical Center’s Institute of Religion 
—the first of its kind in the country. 

Since World War II, more and more 
medical schools (including the University 
of Chicago’s) have cooperated in training 
ministers in hospital procedure; more and 
more seminaries (including the Episcopa- 
lians’ General Theological Seminary in 
Manhattan) have stressed chaplain service 
to the sick. Four years ago, Texas Medi- 
cal Center began training doctors in the 
minister’s role on “the healing team,” 
stressing the relation of religion to a pa- 
tient’s health. Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish clergymen lectured to the medical 
students on the details of their faiths so 
that the future doctors might collaborate 
in aiding the spiritual as well as the men- 
tal and physical health of their patients. 
The following year a course was added for 
ministerial graduate students in which 
they study medicine, psychology, psychia- 
try, sociology, watch operations, and spend 
five to seven hours a day as chaplain- 
interns, counseling the sick and their fam- 
ilies under strict supervision. 

“We call it spiritual therapy,” says the 
Institute of Religion’s director, Methodi8t 
Minister Dawson Bryan. “You can sep- 
arate hydrogen from water, but then you 
haven't got water any more. For years 
doctors have been treating man’s mental 
and physical ailments, but have been ig- 
noring the spiritual part of him. You 
can’t separate these entirely without de- 
stroying the whole person.” 

The program has been a significant suc- 
cess; 139 medical students, 373 nursing 
students, So graduate ministerial students 
and 112 pastors have been trained by the 
institute so far, and the new building, 
scheduled for completion next fall, is ex- 
pected to increase enrollment. Part of the 
structure will be a large out-patient clinic 
to which ambulatory patients can come 
for counseling. Among the institute’s case 
histories that underline the need for such 
counseling is the story of a middle-aged 
man, now making a good recovery from 
major surgery, who was sinking fast until 
a chaplain-intern persuaded him that he 
still had much to live for, “Every person's 
life is vitally affected by his faith and re- 
ligion,” says Dr. Bryan. “The institute 
trains the health team to understand and 
use these spiritual resources.” 


Toward Omega 

When Scientist Julian Huxley predicted 
a new, evolutionary kind of religion last 
week (Time, Dec. 7), one man must have 
been in his mind—a Jesuit priest named 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. Just published 
in the U.S. is the late Father Teilhard’s 
major work: The Phenomenon of Man 
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(Harper; $5). and Huxley himself sup- 
plied the introduction. “A very remarka- 
ble work by a very remarkable human 
being,” he wrote. “His influence on the 
world’s thinking is bound to be impor- 
tant ... He has forced theologians to 
view their ideas in the new perspective of 
evolution, and scientists to see the spirit- 
ual implications of their knowledge . . . 
The religiously-minded can no longer turn 
their backs upon the natural world... 
nor can the materialistically-minded deny 
importance to spiritual experience and re- 
ligious feeling.” 

Jesuit Teilhard wrote The Phenomenon 
of Man as a scientist; he was a top- 


TEILHARD DE CHARDIN 
Evolution is the way to God. 


ranking paleontologist and one of the dis- 
coverers of Peking Man. But as a Roman 
Catholic priest, he submitted to the pro- 
hibition of his church against publishing 
his writings or teaching his ideas. Until 
his death at 73, in 1955, The Phenomenon 
of Man had to be circulated privately in 
mimeographed form. A friend to whom 
he left the manuscript arranged for its 
publication. 

Up Through the Ooze. Scientist Teil- 
hard believes in evolution, not just as a 
matter of accepting Darwin; evolution for 
him is the mystical key to existence, the 
movement of the universe toward God. 
But God does not appear in Teilhard’s 
book until the very end, and then under 
a different name. 

In the beginning is matter. Matter is 
“atomic” in that it exhibits plurality, to 
the microscope, the telescope or the naked 
eye—“in raindrops and grains of sand, in 
the hosts of the living, and the multitude 
of stars; even in the ashes of the dead.” 
Matter also exhibits unity—something 


4 


holds it together. “We do not get what we 
call matter as a result of the simple aggre- 
gation and juxtaposition of atoms. For 
that, a mysterious identity must absorb 
and cement them, an influence at which 
our mind rebels in bewilderment at first 
but which in the end it must perforce 
accept.” The third property of matter is 
energy—‘‘the most primitive form of uni- 
versal stuff.” 

There are two kinds of energy: “tan- 
gential”’ energy on the outside of entities, 
and “radial” energy, which operates with- 
in. Everything, says Teilhard, has this 
“within” and “without,” and it is the ra- 
dial energy within that is the evolutionary 
force, driving toward greater and greater 
complexity. This drive produced the mole- 
cule, the cell, organic life, up through the 
ooze to man. 

This bloody, teeming struggle upwards 
—‘despite all the waste and ferocity, all 
the mystery and scandal it involves’’—is 
a single gigantic organism moving in one 
direction: toward more consciousness. 
But evolution does not stop with con- 
sciousness. “In one well-marked region at 
the heart of the mammals, where the 
most powerful brains ever made by na- 
ture are to be found. . . a flame bursts 
forth at a strictly localized point. Thought 
is born.” 

Geologists see the world as a series of 
layers: the metallic barysphere at the cen- 
ter, the rocky lithosphere, the water hy- 
drosphere, the atmosphere. The earth's 
coating of fauna and flora is sometimes 
called the biosphere. Teilhard sees the 
birth of thought as the beginning of a new 
layer, “outside and above the biosphere,” 
which he calls the “noosphere’ (from 
noos, pronounced no-os, Greek for mind). 
“The idea is that of the earth ... be- 
coming enclosed in a single thinking en- 
velope so as to form ... a single vast 
grain of thought on the sidereal scale.” 

The Name Is New. In the noosphere 
the whole planet stands at the threshold 
of a huge, new, evolutionary leap, for 
which the time is only just ripe. Teilhard 
cavalierly dismisses the history of Chi- 
nese civilization as too “neolithic” and 
that of India as too “passive and de- 
tached” to contribute much to the noo- 
sphere. The central place is the West and 
the time is now. “It is not in any way 
naive to hail as a great event the discov- 
ery by Columbus of America. In truth, a 
neo-humanity has been germinating round 
the Mediterranean during the last six 
thousand years, and precisely at this mo- 
ment it has finished absorbing the last 
vestiges of the Neolithic mosaic with the 
budding of another layer on the noosphere, 
and the densest of all. The proof of this 
lies in the fact that from one end of the 
world to the other, all the peoples, to re- 
main human or to become more so, are 
inexorably led to formulate the hopes and 
problems of the modern earth in the very 
same terms in which the West has for- 
mulated them.” 

Teilhard’s mystical theory of evolution 
posits a goal—a point outside space-time 
at which all lines of evolution converge. 
He calls this point Omega—in effect, God 
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Burroughs Accounting Machines 
save 45% annually for the J. R. WAT 


In 1868: a liniment, sold locally. To- 
day: an internationally marketed line 
of vitamins, medicines, toiletries, spices 
and extracts, household aids and in- 
secticides. That's the story of the J. R. 
Watkins Company, “the shopping serv- 
ice that comes to your home”. . . the 
shopping service that relies on four 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Ma- 
chines for its vital accounting records. 


“Our Burroughs Accounting Machines 


Burroughs 


set a fast, efficient pace in the proc- 
essing of accounting data for our U. S. 
and Canadian Branches, as well as 
for our headquarters operation,” com- 
ments Mr. E. L. King, Jr., President. 


“This speed and efficiency saves us 
about 45% annually on our invest- 
ment in such important applications 
as payroll, government reports, ac- 
counts payable, and financial reports. 
We also consider Burroughs service 
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an important benefit to using 
Burroughs equipment.” 


You name the problem. There is a 
Burroughs machine to fit your needs— 
from accounting machines to the most 
advanced electronic computer systems. 


For full details or a demonstration 
without obligation, simply call our 
nearby branch office. Or, write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—TM's 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 








The Only Jet Transport to Meet or 


Exceed Every Performance Estimate 


Convair’ Jet 880 Powered by General 


YEARS AHEAD FOR YEARS TO COME! 


In producing the Jet 880, Convair engineers have 
applied all of the knowledge gained during more 
than 35 years of building military and commer- 
cial aircraft. 


The Convair 880 was thoroughly and painstak- 
ingly tested in wind tunnels and in static rigs 
which simulate every aerodynamic stress of flight. 
Airline pilots and engineers joined with Convair 
experts in perfecting the clear-vision cockpit. 
Human Engineering at Convair and contract de- 
signers made certain the passenger cabin would 
be the most luxurious ever planned. 


Now after months of intensive flight testing, 
Convair’s 880 has met or exceeded every perform- 
ance guarantee. Powered by General Electric 
CJ-805 turbojets, the Jet 880 has proved it can 
cruise at 615 miles an hour in level flight—the 
world’s fastest and most versatile jet transport. 
Outstanding fuel economy and storage capacity 
make it ideal for medium and transcontinental 
routes. With improvements in design and engi- 
neering that are as much as five years ahead of 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION 








Electric 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S CJ-805—Power Plant for 
the world’s fastest and most versatile airliner... 

Convair’s Jet 880 is powered by four General Electric 
CJ-805 turbojets. Advanced design and light weight 
of the CJ-805 engines make possible the outstanding 
thrust and rapid throttle response—from ground idle 
to full takeoff thrust in only 5.6 seconds. Since 1941, 
General Electric has been America’s leader in the 
production of jet engines. The CJ-805, a result of this 
unmatched experience, brings maximum speed and 
dependability to the Convair Jet 880. 


other jet transports now in production, the Jet 
880, built by Convair, a Division of General Dy- 


namics, has dramatically advanced the scope of the 


Jet Age—to bring you jet travel that is years 
ahead for years to come! 


o GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN, C.A.T. (Formosa) 
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—“which fuses and consumes them in- 
tegrally in itself.” But Omega is not im- 
personal. Man, the farthest outreach of 
evolution so far, is also aware of himself 
as a person—other animals know, but only 
man knows he knows. Hence it follows 
that the direction of Omega is the direc- 
tion of the “hyper-personal.” It is also the 
direction of “the all-together.” To com- 
bine these two elements of personality 
and collectivity without sacrificing either 
takes a special kind of energy. The name 
of this energy is love. 

And the force that urges man upward 
through love is Christianity, Teilhard ex- 
plains in an epilogue. “Though frightened 
for a moment by evolution, the Christian 
now perceives that what it offers him is 
nothing but a magnificent means of feel- 
ing more at one with God, and of giving 
himself more to him. . . And at the pres- 
ent moment Christianity is the unique 
current of thought, on the entire surface 
of the noosphere, which is sufficiently 
audacious and sufficiently progressive to 
lay hold of the world, at the level of ef- 
fectual practice, in an embrace, at once 
already complete, yet capable of indefi- 
nite perfection, where faith and hope 
reach their fulfillment in love. . .” 

Seduction & Aberration. Published in 
France eight months after Teilhard de 
Chardin died, The Phenomenon of Man 
has been stirring up a mounting wave of 
discussion in Europe ever since. Next year 
a foundation will be formed for the study 
of his works and their translation into 
other languages. Scientists, for the most 
part, welcome Teilhard’s daring attempts 
at synthesis—though few go as far 
Omega. But many Catholic theologians 
take a dim view of what they believe to 
be Teilhard’s neglect of the Creator aspect 
of God, his virtual omission of any idea 
of original sin and Christ’s redeeming sac- 
rifice, his side-stepping of the doctrine that 
all mankind descended from a single cou- 
ple. (In the long-range eyes of science, 
“which can only see things in bulk,” says 
Jesuit Teilhard, “the ‘first man’ is, and 
can only be, a crowd, and his infancy is 
made up of thousands and thousands of 
years.” ) 

Last spring the Pontifical Roman The- 
ological Academy devoted an entire issue 
of its quarterly Divinitas to attacks on 
Teilhard de Chardin’s ideas, calling them 
“a maximum of seduction coinciding with 
a maximum of aberration.”’ But, said the 
Latin foreword to the issue: “We will not 
apply the mark of heresy, which he perhaps 
does not deserve subjectively because of 
his good faith.” 

There was no doubt of that. Four years 
before he died in the U.S. (he is buried 
at the Jesuit novitiate of St. Andrew-on- 
Hudson in Poughkeepsie, N.Y.), Father 
Teilhard wrote to the Jesuits’ Superior 
General Janssens: “Truly and by virtue 
of the whole structure of my thought, I 
feel myself today more irretrievably bound 
to the hierarchical Church and to the 
Christ of the Gospels than I have ever 
been at any moment of my life. Never 
has Christ seemed more real to me, more 
personal, more immense.” 


as 
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Last Christmas this picture could not 


have been taken without a flashbulb! 


This Christmas it can! 
That's because of two re- 
markable new inventions 
for the 60-second Polaroid 
; Land Camera—the Polar- 
oid wink-light and super-sensitive 
3000-speed film. Together, they take the 
place of flashbulbs . . . let you take 








pictures in ordinary room lighting with 
just the gentle wink of the repeating 
wink-light to erase shadows. 

For Christmas pictures in 60 seconds, 


without flashbulbs, give or get the 
Polaroid Land Camera, 
Cameras are priced from $74.95. 


The wink-light, $17.95. 
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NOW! UNLIMITED REPRODUCTIONS 
from a single Transcopy® master! 


Here's an amazing single sheet process 
that reproduces unlimited copies. With the 
new Transcopy Contact Paper you get 
direct copies from a single master, and 
at half the cost! 


If you are using a photocopier in your 
business you can adapt this new process 
to your present operations. And if you 
own TRANSCOPY equipment you can now 
make any quantity of copies you need 
from a single TRANSCOPY master. 


Send the coupon for full details. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Room 2222, 315 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, New York 

I want more information on the new 
Transcory Multicopy Contact Paper. 
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This thimble—actual size—greatly magnified on 

the left, contains 1,053 PS! Micro-Diodes. The standard 
iniature diode is shown below, 

(Photos by Don Mannix.) 
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RESEARCH TODAY--- 
NEW PRODUCTS TOMORROW 


More “‘brains”’ per thimbleful— 


The modern digital computer or ‘electronic brain” employs a large 
number of identical solid state electronic circuits much as the human 
brain uses many identical brain cells. 


The new PSI Micro-Diode—so small that a thousand fit into a thimble and yet 
with performance and reliability characteristics second to none—will help 
make practical computers with greatly increased “brain capacity.” 


The Micro-Diode, a result of three years of research in the laboratories of TRW's 
Pacific Semiconductors, Inc., is one of the new products that should enable 
PSI to continue the dramatic growth that has in the last two years made 

it one of the nation's principal producers of semiconductor devices. 


A major part of TRW's 2500 professional scientists and engineers are 
engaged in such company-supported research activities. Large 
though this program is, the cost is small when compared with the 
greatly increased future productivity that results from competent 
research in growth fields. 


James Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


MAIN OFFICES « CLEVELAND 17, OHIO - LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


Precision mechanical products for the automotive, aircraft, missile and nuclear industries. 
Electronic products for home and industry. Military electronics and space technology. 








ENDSVILLE 
Zen-Hur 


On the dark screen the words appear: 
“A G-String Enterprise.’ Called Pull My 
Daisy, the film is written and narrated 
by Jack Kerouac, the least dreary of the 
Beat writers. The cast is drawn from the 
highest level of Beat society; Poets Allen 
Ginsberg, Gregory Corso and Peter Orlov- 
sky all play themselves. As a result, the 
first pure-Beat movie gives an authentic 
impression of beatnik habits and tastes. 

“Early morning in the universe,” 
Narrator Kerouac at the outset, by way of 


says 


scene setting. On the screen, a beautiful 
but weary woman opens the shutters of 
her pad. (She is played by Delphine 
Youngerman, who calls herself Beltiane. ) 
Outside is Manhattan's Bowery; inside are 
her little boy and, hung on a chair, her ab- 
sent husband's “tortured socks.” 

As in home movies, the characters on 
the screen mouth lost words. On the sound 
track Kerouac talks on, speaking for them. 
Visitors knock. “Button your fly and go 
answer the door,’ says Kerouac for the 
mother. The little boy opens the door. 
Enter Poets Ginsberg and Corso. They 


drink beer and wine, smoke marijuana, 
look out the window, where “go-year-old 
men are being run over by gasoline 
trucks.” The audience now knows that 


Pull My Daisy«is not just another she- 
bugs-me, she-bugs-me-not story. 

The husband, a railroad brakeman 
(played by Painter Larry Rivers), comes 
home. He has invited a High Church bish- 
op for tea. The bishop is like 20 years old, 
and he brings his mother. Not all the 
Beats are pleased. Ginsberg: “I'll go in 
the bathroom and watch television.” Cor- 
so wonders if the bishop knows about 
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“beer bottles that come in magic candle- 
sticks. Is alligators holy, Bishop? Is ev- 
erything holy? Are we all in heaven now 
and don’t know about it? Jamambi, ja- 
mambi, jamambi, jamac.” After that, the 
plot thins, but it is the flavor that matters. 
On the floor, walls, ceiling are ‘toothbrush 
cockroaches, cockroaches, peanut 
butter cockroaches,” and “the Empire 
State has fallen into the Gowanus Canal.” 

As strange as anything about the 28- 
minute film is the fact that its producers 
—Swiss-born Photographer Robert Frank, 
35. and Painter Alfred Leslie, 32—financed 
it ($20,000) largely through Wall Street's 


cottee 





BEATNIKS OrLovsky, Corso & GINSBERG 
Jamambi, jamambi, jamambi, jamac. 


Jack Dreyfus (the Dreyfus Fund) and 
Stock Market Letter Writer Walter Gut- 
man (Shields & Co.). After its recent 
premiére at the San Francisco Film Festi- 
val, Judge Barnaby (Matador) Conrad 
declared: “I liked it until Kerouac got 
the ‘smart jacks’—what I send my child 
to bed for doing.”’ But Producers Frank 
and Leslie, now busily showing the film 
to distributors, are confident that it will 
soon thumb a ride with a glossy, full- 
length Hollywood feature, carry its cryptic 
message of the Beats to the neighborhood 
theater—and even the village squares. 


ROCK 'N' ROLL 
Decline & Fall? 


“I'd be a fool,” said Corporal Elvis 
Presley last week, “not to pay some 
attention to it.” The “it” he referred to 
was the word, which had filtered through 
to West Germany, that rock 'n’ roll is 
suffering a disastrous decline. 

Newly sobered by the payola scandal 
(see below), the nation’s top jocks were 
acknowledging what everybody has sus- 
pected for some time—that their teen-age 





audience has begun to walk out on them. 
The popularity of rock ‘n’ roll began to 
slack off about a year ago, and stations 
that once blared Splish Splash, Dream 
Lover, Hey, Little Girl and High School 
Sweater have started turning to less fren- 
zied numbers such as Della Reese’s Don’t 
You Know and Johnny Mathis’ Misty, 
plus the effusions of such reformed rock- 
ers as Paul Anka, Bobby Darin, Brook 
Benton. Back into pop records went the 
sound of shimmering strings, down went 
the beat. Of the top ten pop hits last 
week, only three were out-and-out rock 
‘mn’ roll. In Manhattan, Sam Goody's 
famed record shops reported a 40% 
drop in rock ‘n’ roll sales compared to 
a year ago. 

What happened to the kids? “It 
seems,” says a Chicago jock, “like they 
just got tired.” 


TELEVISION 
The Unbeguiled Public 


How do you feel about television com- 
mercials—do you think they use untruth- 
ful arguments, or not? 





The Gallup poll asked that question 
across the U.S., published the result this 
week. Two out of three people, reported 
Gallup, believe that the ad pitches they 
hear on TV make phony claims. The poll 
also showed that the more education a 
viewer has, the less likely he is to believe 
what the advertiser tells him. 


Climbing the Pedestal 


Since the Federal Communications 
Commission was set up to look after the 
public interest as affected by the broad- 
casting business, how could all those rivers 
of payola flood the land without provok- 
ing so much as a “tut, tut’”’ from the com- 
missioners? Scoring the FCC (and the 
Federal Trade Commission as well), the 
New York Herald Tribune’s Washington 
Columnist Roscoe Drummond wrote: 
“They were supposed to be watching, and 
it wasn’t until after they began to be 
scorched by public opinion that they 
showed any evidence that they thought 
they had much to do about it.” As FCC 
finally got ready for limited action last 
week, one commissioner admitted: “Our 
senses were dulled.” 

To the U.S.’s 5,236 radio and TV sta- 
tions, FCC sent a demand for complete 
“verified statements” reporting payola, 
schlockmeistering, bribes, undercover plugs 
and similar activities that have gone on 
during the past 13 months. The commis- 
sion had found its authority in a section 
of the Communications Act of 1934, 
which requires that stations name on the 
air all people who in any manner pay to 
have material broadcast. The FCC poll 
will probably not reflect anything like the 
amount of bread that has actually changed 
hands, since many breadwinners can be 
expected to deny that they hi ve ever been 
on the take. 

Table Talk. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission also got moving last week, filed 
complaints against nine record companies 
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A treasure for treasured friends 


Incomparable gift! Old-time bourbon flavor, decantered 
in the gleaming glassware of Early America. Here is the 


flavor of an old-time Christmas—old-time bourbon at a 
the very peak of perfection. 


The ANTIQUE decanter is priced not a penny over NTli UE Lliioed 
the regular fifth. Both are joyously gift-packaged. 


FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 86 PROOF » AGED 6 YEARS Kentucky Straight Bourbon 








Electronics 
opens new 
frontiers 


Steadily, the wonders of electronics 
have transformed the “impossible” 
into practical realities. Radio... 
radar... television... computers. 
And now radio telescopes to probe 
extra-galactic space far beyond 
the limits of sight! 

Every forward step in electronics 
opens new avenues of progress in 
many directions. In industry, for 
example, these advances can have 
significant importance in planning 
for the age of automation. But 
experience demonstrates such 
gains come only through unique 
teamwork, the teamwork of elec- 
tronics pioneers and industrial 
control specialists. 
Cutler-Hammer talent and ex- 
perience are most logically in the 
forefront of progress as electronics 
opens new frontiers. No elec- 
tronics specialists anywhere are 
held in higher regard than those of 
Cutler-Hammer’s AIL Division. 
And no control engineers are more 
experienced in industry's needs 
than those of Cutler-Hammer. 
Your plans for the future cannot 
be in better hands. 













One of the newest and largest in the United 
States, the radio telescope for the Na 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory 
at Green Bank, West Virginia 
Sutler-Hammer AIL Division 
Engineers were selected to 
furnish a hydrogen line re- 
ceiver, one of the most 
Important electronic 
components of this 
huge and costly 
installation for 
pioneering in 
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Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. © Division: Airborne Instruments Laboratory. ® Subsidiary: Cutler-Hammer International, C. A. 
Associotes: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd.; Cutler-Hammer Mexicana, S. A.; Intercontinental Electronics Corporation. 


—including mighty RCA—charging pay- 
ola and other “unfair and deceptive acts.” 
Same day, five FTC commissioners sat 
down at a long, dark mahogany table, sol- 
_emnly exchanged views on phony advertis- 
ing with the broadcasting varsity: CBS's | 
Dr. Frank Stanton, NBC’s Robert Kint- | 
ner, ABC’s Oliver Treyz, Mutual's Robert 
F. Hurleigh. Smooth talk flew back and 
forth as everyone tried to outdo everyone 
else in deploring the subject at hand. Only 
a few admen were guilty of malpractice 
of course (‘“There are also statesmen in 
advertising,” said Treyz), but where evil 
exists, it must be stamped out. 

“We have responsibility for what is on | 
the air,” said CBS's Dr. Stanton. “May I 
interrupt here, Frank?" said Bob Kintner. 
“At NBC we accept res" onsibility tor 
what is on the air, too.’ Not to be out- 
done, FTC Chairman Earl Kintner (no 
kin to NBC’s Bob) announced: “This 
commission is determined to take the re- 
sponsibility to keep the spigots open, We 
hope there's a trickle down to the stations 
that make up the industry.” As for Mu- 
tual, it had already eliminated one offen- 
sive word from all ad copy broadcasts on 
the network. The word: diarrhea. 

Although NBC announced the appoint- 
ment of a “vice president in charge of 
standards and practices.” it was still CBS 
that talked most loudly and earnestly 
about reforms. Frank Stanton explicitly 
forbade his flock to accept payola.* CBS 
top brass also issued a decree to its staff 












that seemed to guillotine giveaway shows. 
The ruling forbids mention of brand names 
of products other than the sponsor's, also 
prohibits any other form of plug. NBC 
continued the practice of getting prizes in 
exchange for plugs, but announced that the 
schlock operation would henceforth be 
supervised by the network, rather than by 
independent producers, and that no bribes 
would be accepted from suppliers for the 
use of their merchandise. 

Truth Shows. Even on CBS, the give- 


aways still had a fighting chance, all 3 * 

tucked into a clause that said schlock was he) the wredene 

taboo “except where reasonably necessary 

and natural.” Art Linkletter, whose CBS AV/cyueetovenniel 

show House Party gives away about $3.000 
that makes 
your Martini < 





worth of prizes a week, promptly an- 
nounced: “If we can’t qualify for the 
‘except’ rule, somebody will have to pay 
for the prizes.” 

One good result of the television scan- 
dals came to light: a growing demand for 
news and public affairs programs, dubbed 
“truth shows.”’ NBC announced a weekly 
public affairs program in prime evening 
time on topics ranging from alcoholism to 
the summit. Plans were jelling for TV 
Critic John Crosby to appear on a new 
CBS show devoted to books, arts, enter- 
tainment. Edward R. Murrow’s longtime 


associate, Fred W. Friendly, told New 
York Herald Tribune Co!umnist Marie 
Torre: “Even the elevator operators here 
at CBS look at us differently. It’s as if | 
we've been put on a pedestal.” 
ASK ‘oR 


NBC and CBS have decided that this year there IMPORTED EXTRA DRY VERMCUTH 


would be no Christmas gifts to the press. | | 
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COMANCHE! 
YOU cruise over three miles a minute in 
the PIPER COMANCHE-~largest selling 
modern business plane . . . world non- 
stop record holder (7668 miles!). The 
beautiful, comfortable, 4-place Comanche 
is used by thousands of companies for 
faster, more convenient, business-building 
transportation, 

YOU, too, will find that a Comanche at 
your command means new travel flexibil- 
ity and pleasure with surprising economy, 





WRITE TODAY for details on the Comanche 
and other fine Piper business aircroft, Dept, T-12 
or see your Piper dealer, 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Lock Haven, Pa. 











NEW 

SKI TRAILS 
AND LIFT 
MAKE YOUR 
BROADMOOR 
WINTER 


VACATION MORE 
FUN THAN EVER! 


Now you can ski, play golf, swim, ride, 

ice skate— or just relox in the sun and enjoy 
the scenery —all in the same day, thanks 

to mountains that tower above 

the Broadmoor’s bright, worm valley! 


Delightful food, world-renowned wine cellar, 
perfect service —plus entertainment, 
dancing, shops, tours, etc. 


YOU'LL LIKE IT! 


Write to Dept 218 
for color brochure and 
available reservations. 


THE 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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Waking Them Up at Night 


The dialogue awakened café scents of 
strong smoke, dry cognac and refracted 
thought (“Suppose you die and find out 
that the dead are only the living playing 
at being dead”). And the story of an in- 
tellectual mamma’s boy Communist up 
against a tough, cynical but gallant revo- 
lutionary was shot through with Marxist 
analysis. With such qualities Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s Crime of Passion seemed an un- 
likely play for TV. But viewers in the 
New York area saw it last week, in a full- 
length and absorbing production, well 
acted by a cast that included Claude 
Dauphin and Betsy von Furstenberg. 

The Sartre piece (seen on Broadway ten 
years ago as Red Gloves) was the latest 
Play of the Week, eighth in an admirable 
series on New Jersey's WNTA-TV. The 
series presents a different taped play every 
week (six evenings, plus Sunday after- 
noons), usually relying on past Broadway 
productions and topnotch Broadway casts. 

If Sartre's Communist theme world 
have chilled most network programmers, 
WNTA’s earlier choices would have set 
their teeth to chattering. So far, The Play 
of the Week has dealt with such themes 
as drunkenness and sexuality in a priest 
(Graham Greene’s The Power and the 
Glory), sterility and infidelity (John 
Steinbeck’s Burning Bright), infanticide 
(Medea, with Judith Anderson), and cler- 
ical tyranny (Paul Vincent Carroll's The 
White Steed). Says Producer David Suss- 
kind: “We have none of those pernicious 
and aggravating conditions and taboos 
that you get everywhere else on TV.” 
Most memorable example to date— 
WNTA’s unbowdlerized production of 
Jean Anouilh’s sex farce, The Walt of 
the Toreadors, whose aging lecher-hero is 
fond of leaning forward to tickle young 
bosoms with his medals, meanwhile deliv- 
ering lines not usually heard from TV gag 
writers: “Science ought to find a way of 
putting women permanently to sleep; we 
could wake them up for a while at night; 
then they would go back to sleep again.” 

Play of the Week's effort to wake up 
viewers seems on the way to commercial 
success. It has attracted seven sponsors, 
who cover 70% of expenses. The average 
play costs only $40,000 to produce, part- 
ly because players take relatively low 
salaries ($750 for stars). Eventually, 
NTA plans to syndicate the taped plays 
to stations around the country. 


HOLLYWOOD 
Slipped Mickey 


Mickey Rooney celebrated the first 
wedding anniversary of his fifth marriage, 
with a fifth. Instead of rolling on home to 
sleep it off, he kept another date, showed 
up for a guest appearance on the Jack 
Paar Show, now visiting Hollywood. Jack, 
amiably bringing to mind Mickey's previ- 
ous four marriages, asked: “What was 
Ava Gardner really like?’ Replied Mick- 
ey: “Well, Mr. Paar, may I say this, she is 
more woman than you will ever know.” 

Soon Rooney became maudlin, talked 
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ROONEY 
For the first of the fifth, a fifth. 


about his good marital fortunes and his 
wonderful children. His sentences might 
have been composed by Casey Stengel. 
Rooney: “But I again sound like tongue- 
in-cheek I seem somewhat as a smart aleck 
about something that’s very so so wonder- 
ful.” Paar: “I think you're loaded.” Roo- 
ney: “I’m making a puzzling situation out 
of myself to you.” Paar (to audience): 
“Don't stir him up or we're dead.” 

Paar kept saying: “I don’t know what 
to do,” and Rooney claimed: “I’m not 
trying to be inobtrusive.” Then Rooney 
began to discuss the previous night’s Jack 
Paar Show, said, “I stayed up until I 
couldn't sleep any more. May I say this, 
I'm not a fan. I don’t care to watch your 
show. . . It sounds pretty, pretty rotten. 
I didn’t enjoy your show, Jack. And I 
don’t enjoy it too much, except I can’'t—I 
can’t stay away from it.”” Paar: “Do you 
enjoy it tonight?” Rooney: “Not neces- 
sarily.” Paar: “Would you care to leave?” 

So Mickey walked out. “It’s a shame,” 
said Paar to his microphone. “He was a 
great talent.” A man in the audience asked 
if the Mickaruni had really been schnog- 
gered. Paar: “I don’t think so. I think he’s 
high-strung. But I wouldn’t light a match 
in here for weeks.” ‘ 

Next day, hung over in headline.\ Roo- 
ney woke up and got sore, conceded that 
he'd been “half smashed,” but “a man 
would have to be drunk to appear on that 
show. Paar is the dregs of television.” 
That afternoon. the two men met, and in 
the end both apologized. Mickey was sup- 
posed to reappear on Paar’s show for the 
sake of good will. but he changed his 
mind. Paar gleefully announced his re- 
placement: Moppet Star Evelyn (Eloise) 
Rudie, nine years old and ten inches short- 
er than Mickey’s 5 ft. 3. Full of good 
taste, Paar had told his audience earlier 
that Mickey threatened to sock him on 
the nose, but Paar took flight because “I 
don’t want to get hit in the knees.” 
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low-cost power...abundant power 
throughout the region served by 
Great Northern Railway 


Kilowatts by the millions! That’s the rich resource of the area 
lying between the Great Lakes and Puget Sound, the area 
served by Great Northern. Power production in this area has 
grown 460% in the 20 years, 1937-1957. 

Here Mother Nature piled up tremendous reserves of water, 
fed continually by melting snows from the high mountains. 
Man has harnessed incredible power with privately and publicly 
financed hydroelectric installations. Their engineering puts 
the Pyramids of Egypt to shame. 

And in areas where water power alone is not enough, 
lignite from Dakota’s nearly inexhaustible supply is pressed 
into duty as a power producer. 

It’s a resource worth reckoning for far-sighted planners of 
industrial production. We'd like to tell you more about it. 
Address your inquiry to E. N. Duncan, Director Industrial and 
Agricultural Development, Great Northern Railway, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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° . 
Big Sky, Big Burn 

When the American Medical Associa- 
tion met in Dallas last week for its annual 
winter clinical sessions, the sun shone bril- 
liantly if coolly over what Texans call 
the “Land of the Big Sky.” But big sky 
and bright sun are far from being an un- 
mixed blessing, warned Houston’s Dr. 
John M. Knox, a dermatology professor 
at Baylor University College of Medicine. 
Along with other skin specialists in the 
Southwest, he is seeing more and more 
harmful effects from exposure to the sun, 
now that leisure time is increasing and 
proportionately more of it is spent in 
“healthy” outdoor activity (and, he might 
have added, by bathers and sunbathers 
wearing proportionately less clothing. ) 

Skin cancer from exposure of the face, 
neck and hands to sun and wind was first 
described by Germany's Paul G. Unna in 
1894 as Seemanns-haut. A dozen years 
later, William Dubreuilh made an obser- 
vational refinement in the Bordeaux vine- 
yards: women got skin cancer on the parts 
of their faces left exposed by their scarves, 
while men got it on the back of the neck. 
In the U.S., 91% of skin cancer is on the 
hands, face and neck, 2% is on “occa- 
sionally exposed” sites, and 6.5% on sites 
never ordinarily exposed. 

Skin Screen. An individual's risk of 
harmful consequences, ranging from sun- 
burn to cancer, is in inverse ratio to the 
density of the screen built into his own 
skin—the amount of pigment in the epi- 
dermis. This is most clearly shown, said 
Dr. Knox, in the contrast between the 
albino Negro, who has no tolerance what- 
ever for the sun’s tanning and burning 
rays, and the normal Negro, who has a 
high degree of tolerance, increasing with 
the darkness of his skin. 

Aside from albinos, the most suscepti- 
ble sun victims are redheads and blondes. 
Ironically, Dr. Knox noted, fair-skinned 
people, who are usually most anxious for 
a tan, run the greatest risk in the process. 
Olive-skinned people, who run less_risk, 
do not need the tan* anyway. (Blonde 
women, Dr. Knox added unchivalrously, 
show their age more than brunettes— 
mainly because of the obvious aging ef- 
fects of sunlight on their skin.) 

Chemical Screen. Popular suntan lo- 
tions and creams increase tolerance to 
light rays by factors of four to six, said 
Dr. Knox. A cream containing one of the 
best chemical screens known, para-amino- 
benzoic acid, will increase it a hundred- 
fold. So will the newest chemical sun- 
screen family, the benzophenones. Trouble 
with benzophenones is that they absorb all 
rays at the spectrum’s blue end—includ- 
ing those needed for a fashionable tan. 
So Dr. Knox suggested that redheads and 
others with exceptionally fair skins who 
do not want to freckle use a shutout 
benzophenone preparation. Others less sen- 
sitive may use a para-aminobenzoic acid 
preparation, which will pass rays to pro- 
vide a safe tan. 
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It is time, concluded Dr. Knox, for the 
medical profession to begin an educational 
campaign on the harmful effects of excess 
exposure to sun, and advocate use of prep- 
arations to ward off both premature aging 
of the skin and cancer. Blondes, he sug- 
gested, can keep that schoolgirl complex- 
ion longer if they use powder and makeup 
bases with built-in chemical sun screens. 
It was with no hint of boasting that Dal- 
las’ Dr. James B. Howell noted: “Texans 
have the highest incidence of skin caucer 
in the population of any state.” 





Francis 
Cuestey M. Martin, M.D. 
In 1,200 sq.mi., 2,500 babies. 


Family Doctor 


The American Medical Association 
gathered in Dallas last week, selected as 
“Family Doctor of the Year” Dr. Chesley 
M. Martin, 70, native of South Carolina, 
who has practiced in Elgin, Okla. (pop. 
450 by his best estimate) since 1915, has 
delivered about 2,500 babies in 1,200 sq. 
mi. of ranch country. At first he made 
house calls on horseback, graduated to 
what he calls a ‘“T-model” within a year. 
Dr. Martin rarely charges more than $2 
for an office visit, dispenses his own 
drugs, described his plans for retirement 
in a word: none. 


Smoking & Cancer (Contd.) 


From painstaking ten-minute to half- 
hour microscopic examinations of each of 
19,797 exquisitely thin slivers of tissue 
from human lungs, medical researchers re- 
ported last week that they had found the 
strongest anatomical evidence that heavy 
cigarette smoking is a potent cause of 
lung cancer. At the A.M.A.’s Dallas meet- 
ing, Dr. Oscar Auerbach of East Orange, 
N.J. told how he and a distinguished col- 
league, Dr. Arthur Purdy Sout (retired 
professor of pathology at Columbia Uni- 


versity’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons), had examined the magnified tissue 
slides, cell by cell. Working with them 
were two statisticians, Dr. E. Cuyler 
Hammond and Lawrence Garfinkel, both 
of the American Cancer Society. 

Virtually all previous evidence linking 
cigarettes with lung cancer has been based 
on epidemiological studies—retrospective 
checks on whether victims had been heavy 
smokers and prospective checks on wheth- 
er many heavy smokers eventually died 
of the disease. Wanted, said critics of 
these studies, was anatomical evidence 
showing the gradual development of can- 
cer in smokers’ lungs. Dr. Auerbach’s pre- 
vious reports (1955 and 1957) on this 
development had been challenged on tech- 
nical grounds. This time, his four-man 
team was determined to plug every con- 
ceivable research loophole. 

Slicing the Tree. The pathologists re- 
moved the whole breathing apparatus 
(“tracheobronchial tree”) from the bod- 
ies of 402 men who died in Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in East Orange and 
in eleven New York hospitals (mainly 
in nonindustrial towns to reduce bias that 
might result from air pollution). It 
turned out that 63 of the men had died 
of lung cancer and 339 from other causes, 
but the pathologists did not know this 
until after they had finished their findings. 
Each “tree” was cut into 208 portions 
and embedded in paraffin. Fifty-five of 
these portions, chosen for microscopic 
study, were then sliced three microns 
thick. 

The pathologists were looking for 
changes in the cells, along a spectrum 
from normal through slightly abnormal 
to precancerous and finally cancerous. 
There were many abnormalities that the 
pathologists rated as probably too minor 
to be significant; also, many patients had 
died of pneumonia or other lung diseases. 
Even including these cases, the patholo- 
gists found atypical cells in only 3.8% of 
slides from nonsmokers and 10.9% of 
those from occasional cigarette smokers. 

Dormant Danger. But even moderate 
regular smoking went with a_ startling 
rise in the chart for atypical cells: for 
men who smoked less than half a pack 
daily, it soared to 90.6% of the slides. In 
the half-pack to one-pack bracket, it was 
97%; for one to two packs, 99.3%; more 
than two packs, 99.69 and in lung can- 
cer victims, 99.7%. 

For the various stages of progression 
toward overt cancer, the graphs showed 
a similar increase with heavier smoking. 
Cancer-type cells lying dormant but pre- 
sumably capable of erupting into fatal 
disease were not found in any nonsmok- 
ers or occasional smokers. But they oc- 
curred in .3% of slides in the group smok- 
ing less than half a pack daily; .8% in 
the half-pack-to-a-pack group; 4.3% in 
the one-to-two-packs group; and 11.4% 
of slides from men smoking more than 
two packs. 

If challengers of the link between smok- 
ing and cancer want (as they say) evi- 
dence based on people instead of statis- 
tics, this seems to be it. 
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Dressed in its handsome holiday-gift package, Old Taylor will 
be as welcome as the holidays themselves. For Old Taylor's 
taste makes it a year-round favorite and particularly at 
gift time. In gentle 86 proof, Old Taylor is the lightest 
full-flavored bourbon in all Kentucky. The richly satisfying ’ 
flavor lasts right down to the bourbon dew on the ice. fuller 100 proo 
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“The Noblest Bourbon of Them All” a truly American whiskey 

















A Machine's Self-Control. 
Automatic control that 
saves production time and 
costs is characteristic of 
Norton's progressive grind- 
ing machine design. Here a 
variety of controls help this 
automatic transfer crank- 
pin grinder produce auto- 
motive crankshafts at a 
rate of one shaft per 
minute. 





Controlling Sharpness. It takes better grinding wheels to pro- Controlling Space Travel. The manned X-15 is protected from 
duce the sharp, clean edges that make better cutting tools. the blast of its own jet engine. Critical metal surfaces are spray- 
Industry-wide recognition of this fact is seen in the preference coated with RokIpDE* “Z” zirconium oxide one of many 
for Norton wheels for every sharpening operation as well as for Norton refractories and electro-chemicals developed to meet the 


every type of grinding. 


needs of space travel, nuclear and industrial applications. 


Making better: Products . ..2;;.: 


NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives « Grinding Wheels + Grinding Machines + Refractories « Electro-Chemicals 


key to better products 


Control is the beginning of all man-made improve- 
ments. 

Here at Norton Company the close control of each 
Norton product brings new improvements, new ideas into 
practical production reality. 

Science yields its promises of better materials for 
greater production. Norton controls and directs machines 
toward higher goals of efficiency. And the Norton Man 
is the measure. His mind, his skill, his products Norton 
products bear the mark of a mind unsatisfied with 
less than the best, today or in the future. 





The Norton Man. After preliminary training and long practical 
experience, Norton engineers serve industry as consulting 
specialists on selection and use of abrasives, grinding wheels, 
grinding machines and _ refractori Manufacturers value 
Norton men's aid in lowering the cost-per-piece produced. 





On this page are a few of the many ways in which 
Norton controls its products to make better products... 
to make your products better. 


NORTON 


Serving industry throughout the world 


Grinding Wheels Plants Worcester, Mass; Santa Clara, 
Calif.; Hamilton, Ontario; South Africa; England; France; 
Germany; Italy; Brazil 


Behr-Manning Plants Coated Abrasives and Pressure- 
Sensitive Tapes ‘Troy, N. Y.; Canada; Australia; France; 
Northern Ireland; Argentina; Brazil 


Abrasive Plants Huntsville, Alabama; Chippawa, Ontario; 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebec; Brazil 


Grinding and Lapping Machine Plant Worcester, Maas. 


Refractories Plant Worcester, Mass 

Electro-Chemical Plants Chippawa, Ontario; Huntaville, 
Alabama; Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Quebex 

Norton Pike Plant Sharpening Stones Littleton, New 
Hampshire 


Bauxite Mines — Bauxite, Arkansas 


General offices: Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Distributors: In major cities here and abroad. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries 


to make your products better 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION: Coated Abrasives + Sharpening Stones + Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 

















Gohmronafohmron is here... 


helping the hands that heal 





Gohuronafohuson is here... 


helping the hands that heal 


“STERILE means (otal destruction of all bacteria 


Whether it be a Patient- Ready TOPPER?# Sponge applied by 
the physician or a BAND-AID} Sheer Strip applied by the 
mother... it is STERILE. 
This means that every single microbe. ..including organisms 
resistant to the antibiotic drugs...has been completely eliminated. 
STERILE on the Johnson & Johnson label has meant pre- 


cisely these things for over 72 years. {Trademark “The Most Trusted Name in Surgical Dressings” 





THE THEATER 





New Plays on Broadway 


Five Finger Exercise (by Peter Shaf- 
fer) starts off with the look of one more 
mousy English country-house play, with 
the sound of one more reminiscent and 
easily resolvable tune. But it becomes 
increasingly cat-and-mousy, with a tune 
that introduces subtle dissonances, omi- 
nous themes, crashing chords. The Har- 
rington family is slightly non-U and whol- 
ly nonunified. Father (Roland Culver) is 
a self-made furniture manufacturer, all 
the more defensively crass and philistine 





Fred Fehl 
“EXERCISE” 


Cutver & TANDY IN 
Cat-and-mousy. 


because of his contemptuously snobbish, 
culture-climbing wife (Jessica Tandy ) and 
his contemptuous, muddled mamma’s lap 
dog of a son ( Brian Bedford). 

Into their divided, miscomprehending 
midst, as tutor to a still cheery teen-age 
daughter, comes a quiet young German, 
hating the land of which his brutal Nazi 
father seems a symbol, and eager for a 
friendly English home. Discerning about 
the neurotic Harringtons, he—who has 
known real horror—tries to prevent the 
needless horror the family is inflicting on 
itself, But in sounding the alarm bell, he 
feeds the fire, and soon accusations and 
recriminations flare up everywhere. 

Playwright Shaffer can write sharp dia- 
logue that is also characterizing, can cun- 
ningly create atmosphere and _ tension. 
This, linked to a vivid production, makes 
for a generally good evening that at its 
best is engrossing. The play has its con- 
trived moments and false notes, and the 
German—however well played by Michael 
Bryant—serves too many purposes to 
emerge entirely right. But in view of Eng- 
land’s gulf between classes and generations 
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and often evasive family tactics, there is 
more than a measure of truth in Shaffer's 
picture. And with John Gielgud eloquently 
directing a good cast in which the father 
and son are outstanding, there is a definite 
abundance of theater. 


Jolly's Progress (by Lonnie Coleman) 
concerns a_ wild, scared, quick-witted 
young Alabama Negro housemaid who, 
having been seduced by her employer and 
sent packing by his wife, finds sanctuary 
with an enlightened writer, While the writ- 
er is playing Professor Higgins to the girl's 
Liza, the town assumes he is playing Don 


Juan. Preachers rail, hooded figures threat- 


en, before a ladylike Jolly goes North for 


further schooling. Beyond some vivid 
touches by Eartha Kitt, the play has 
small merit. It is so gagged up with 


breezy situations, crude stereotypes and 
comic characters that the racial angle, 
which might have breathed chill realism 
upon Shavian comedy, seems merely em- 
ployed for effect. What is not Pygmalion 
about the play is tatterdemalion. 


Silent Night, Lonely Night (by Robert 
Anderson) tells of two people in a New 
England inn on Christmas Eve. Strangers 
in adjacent rooms—Barbara Bel Geddes 
has a son in a prep-school infirmary near 
by, Henry Fonda a wife in a mental 


sanitarium up the hill—they come to- 
gether out of loneliness, are at first triv- 
ially autobiographical, then more and 
more confidingly so. They have a drink 
with newlyweds, look back on marriage 
that has come to grief, resist pity and 
show twinges of self-pity, talk of love 


and resist sex. The woman, it turns out, 
has an unfaithful husband; the man has 
a wife he played a part in driving insane. 
In the end after they have made love, she 
goes back to her husband and he has a 
flicker of hope for his wife. 

The author of Tea and Sympathy has 
written a kind of Elegy in a Country 
Bedroom, an evening-long unburdening of 
troubled hearts and sluicing of wistful 
memories. Much of it is honestly evoca- 
tive and well expressed. A sensitive Henry 
Fonda and an appealing Barbara Bel 
Geddes do well by it. But beyond suffer- 
ing crucially as a play from all lack of 
movement, Silent Night suffers equally 
as a conversation piece from overstretch- 
ing a mood. That bedeviler of the mood 
piece, monotony, more and more scatters 
his poppies. Valid feeling comes more 
and more to seem watered or sugared. 

Undramatic though the play is, the final 
trouble lies less with subject matter than 
with form. Had Silent Night been not a 
full play but a longish one-acter, it might 
have had a special appeal. It could, just 
long and lyrically enough, have chroni- 
cled a meeting and sustained a mood— 
and with no tossed-in newlyweds, no 
shaky final scene. Unfortunately, as a one- 
acter it would not fit the Broadway 
scheme of things, though as a full-length 
play it scarcely fits it either. 
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Sales executive 

S. W. DeKoven, of 

Beverly Hills, 

> Calif., admits to 

some hesitation be- 

fore switching to 

his 100-inch wheel- 

Mr. S. W. DeKoven Rambler 

American sedan after driving big- 

gest, highest-priced makes for years; 

now has purchased his second Ram- 

bler American—a 2-door station 
wagon. He writes: 


“MORE THAN ADEQUATE FOR 
MY 6'2", 200-LB. FRAME” 


"As one who for many years 
had owned big cars, I 
naturally wavered in my 
decision to purchase a 
small car. However, the 
Rambler American provided 
more than adequate room and 
comfort for my large 6'2", 
200-lb. frame. I have found 
it to be a remarkably well- 
built automobile. It can 
take considerable abuse. It 
possesses all the physical 
attributes of higher-priced 
cars I formerly owned, and 
in addition provides lower 
investment and operating 
costs." 


Lowest-Priced in America! 
RAMBLER AMERICAN 
2-DOOR SEDAN 


ba se 


a gested delivered price at Kenosha, Wisconsin, for 

‘oor Deluxe Sedan above. State and local taxes, if 
py Flash-O-Matic or overdrive transmission and 
optional equipment. extra. 
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Alpine 


TO SEND MAIL FASTER—GET MAIL FASTER 
—including your copy of TIME—always 
write in the zone number after the city. before 
the state on outgoing addresses and on your 


high filtration & refreshing 
taste in one cigarette 


own relurn address. 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 


@ FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
“TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Mente: rere! Levees miwrewe Conpmnarmen 
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VOU ARE INVITED to inspect the 
Gulfstream and arrange for demonstration 
flights through one of the following dis- 
tributors: Atlantic Aviation, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Southwest Airmotive, Dallas, 
Texas; Pacific Airmotive, Burbank, Cali- 
fornia; Timmins Aviation, Montreal. 

Instrumentation, including the most up- 
to-date and sophisticated communication, 
navigation and radio equipment, is custom 
built into the Gulfstream by these dis. 
tributofrs. Custom cabin interiors are fitted 
to customer specifications. Illustration 
shows how one Gulfstream owner deco- 
rated the aircraft's interior. 














Beauty...is more than skin deep 


The beauty of any business airplane must be weighed against its past. 
If it is a “re-do” of an older airplane, the structural stress and 

strain of years of operation may be invisible today, critical 

tomorrow. The business airplane must be qualified to meet 

the stringent licensing requirements demanded by today’s—and 
tomorrow’s—all-weather and high density traffic conditions. 


A business airplane, like the Grumman Gulfstream, starts new 
with you, and has beauty more than skin deep. Sandwiched 
between the Gulfstream’s clean exterior and custom interior 

is a rugged Grumman structure built to withstand fatigue 

for the equivalent of more than 50 years of operation. 

This structure is based on the most recent knowledge 

gained from designing supersonic, and especially 
carrier-based aircraft, required to withstand the rigors 

of in-fleet service. Within the Gulfstream’s nacelles 
are two Dart turbo-prop engines, their famous 
Rolls-Royce reliability proven by millions of 
airline flight hours. 








When you select the Gulfstream you get 
an airplane, new from nose to tail, 
conceived and engineered by Grumman | 

for today’s business flying operations, 

in terms of performance, utility, 

reliability, and all-weather safety. 


/ GRUMMAN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Bethpage -+- Longisland + New York 
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PAOLOZZI: SOMETHING OLD 


Blue Britons 


Since World War II, British sculptors 
have gained more fame as a group than 
all of their forerunners put together. Their 
grand old man is Henry Moore (Time, 
Sept. 21), but other stars of the move- 
ment are still in their 20s and 30s. Among 
the youngest and newest to fame are two 
modelers of heavily textured, post-sur- 
realist, gloomily playful figures: Eduardo 
Paolozzi, 35, and Elisabeth Frink, 29. 

A dungaree-clad London housewife, 
Frink had her first exhibition while still 
in art school. Last week her tabletop 
bronzes were on view at Manhattan’s 


Bertha Schaefer Gallery. At first glance, 
many looked like mud attempting to fly; 
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they were that energetic and that saggy. 
The combination said something blue 
about man’s estate, the approved tone of 
most contemporary sculpture. But Frink's 
ostensible purpose has nothing to do with 
moral messages or with ideals of any kind, 
not even plastic ones. “Somebody makes 
a metal armature for me,” she explains, 
“and I start covering it with quick-drying 
plaster. I work very fast, often trying to 
combine the form of a bird with the form 
of a man. I’m absorbed in forms. When 
I do a bird, it’s not a bird to me, but 
the form of a bird. Not that there is any 


right form exactly; it comes different 
every day.” 

The son of Italian immigrants, Pao- 
lozzi was born in Edinburgh, but got 


his start as an artist by chumming with 
surrealists in Paris. He prowls junk yards 
and factory dumps for his materials, 
which he assembles elaborately. Paolozzi 
begins by pressing his bits of industrial 
detritus into soft clay, which he then 
fills with soft wax. Then he combines 
hundreds of small wax forms to build up 
his figures. A cogwheel may do for a navel, 
a phonograph pickup for an arm. Finally 
cast in bronze, they become mysterious 
idols of fusion and confusion. Explains 
Paolozzi: “My occupation can be de- 
scribed the erection of hollow gods 
with the head like an eye, the center part 
like a retina ... the legs as decorated 
columns or towers, the torso like a 
tornado-struck town, a hillside or the 
slums of Calcutta I am creating an 
image which does not exist. It’s like 
walking into a room in a dream and see- 
ing objects which you want to create.” 

The monsters from Paolozzi’s studio 
bring close to $10,000, and the august 
British Council has picked 30 of his works 
as Britain’s only sculpture entry in next 
year’s Venice Biennale. They represent 
man scrambled, irrevocably. 


Honest Prophet 


At 69, Mark Tobey is the oldest living 
prophet abstract expressionism, but 
Tobey opposes isms in general, and re- 
mains chronically unsure of what he him- 
self is doing. Yet last year he took the 
Grand Prize at the Venice biennial, the 
first American painter so honored since 
James McNeill Whistler. And last week a 
major Tobey retrospective show, mounted 
by the Seattle Art Museum, was delight- 
ing Portland, Ore. on the second lap of a 
tour that will include Colorado Springs, 
Pasadena and San Francisco. Leaning on 
the piano in his drab Seattle house, the 
reluctant lion huffed that he himself had 
not selected the show, implied that he 
would have thrown out some of it. 

Take a Wide Brush. About Trme’s 
selections from the exhibition (opposite), 
Tobey was blunt. White Night he called 
“pretty good for 1942. But . . ."’ Market 
Place cheered him somewhat: “It’s a 
combination of figuration and white writ- 
ing. All right for the time. If this place 
[Seattle's Pike Street Market] were not 
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TOBEY: SOMETHING GHOSTLY 


there, you wouldn't see people in such a 
rich way, humanly speaking.” But Tobey’s 
recent untitled picture brought an out- 
burst from the artist: “Look, this is an 
easy painting to do. I'll bet I could paint 
seven of them a day. You just take a 
wide brush and go like this and that.” 
Since the voice of the parrot is 
commonly heard in the studio, Tobey's 
raven croaks are refreshing to hear. All is 
not beautiful, apparently, beyond the cel- 
lophane curtain of abstract art. There, 
too, error and failure struggle with truth 
and rare success. “I’m not a man with a 
lot of ideas,” Tobey admits. “I'm search- 
ing, searching, searching.” Has he ever 
found what he was looking for? “No,” 
Tobey says. “Sometimes you think you've 
found it. Then you have to be careful 
because you might become self-conscious, 
and when you do, you haven't got much.” 
Lasso, Come Home. Tobey’s search 
has led him far and wide from the little 
town of Trempealeau, Wis., where he 
spent his boyhood. He began as a fashion 
artist, graduated to society portraits 
Then, fed up with New York dinner 
parties, he began wandering—to England, 
Mexico, the Middle East and the Orient. 
Seattle became his home base, but China 
was where he learned most. There he 
began what he calls “white writing,” a 
sort of spider web or gossamer lasso of 
paint intended to entrap forms in mo- 
tion. He came back from China pro- 
claiming: “I used to paint shapes, now I 
write lines. Whenever I look at an object, 
I see racing lines. When I look at a tree, 
it becomes a flame of rhythm bursting 
out of the ground. I don’t see a telephone, 
but the loop of the cord and its surge of 
vitality as it reaches the phone.” 


so 


Over the years Tobey’s lines and 
smudges have taken on a ghostly life of 
their own. From these modest roots 


sprang Pollock, De Kooning, Mathieu, 
Appel and the other dragon-seed men of 
abstract expressionism. 

Such men have created an_ exciting 
period in art, but, Tobey points out, 
it is also a difficult time for the art- 
ist. “I believe we should have a new 
language but also communication. Of 
course, an artist has to paint what he 
can. If he has to wait until some other 
time for communication, then he has to 
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(1942) 


“WHITE NIGHT” 


rOBEY'S 





SUGGESTS A BLIZZARD, HAS NO TITLE 


(1959) 


TOBEY'’S LATEST 


PRECIOUS JEWE 


It’s a promise fulfilled . . . for a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there’s nothing like , 9 ‘_ 80 PROC 
a dram of Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambuie is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour, Drambuie was the 
personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been made in Scotland since 1745 


from Bonnie Prince Charlie’s secret recipe. 


after dinner—a Dram of Drambuie 


The cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


IMPORTED BY W & COMPANY, NEW YORK,N.Y,—SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 








wait. I have more technique than I used | 
to have years ago, but that doesn’t guar- | 
antee that I can do anything with it. | 
Technique is a corpse.” 


Rich No More 


Mark Lass, plump, solemn and 61, 
claimed he had been a Red general. His 
brother Boris. 64, he said, was a concert 
violinist and had been the Soviet Union’s 
top art official in the early 1920s. They 

| left Russia for Japan in 1926, taking with 
them 200 “masterpieces” collected by 
their mother. Settling finally in Manhat- 
tan, they became naturalized citizens in 
1945. By then their collection totaled 
some 280 canvases, which they valued at 
about $25 million, included paintings with 
such signatures as Gauguin, Van Gogh 
Soutine, Cézanne and Monet. But money 











Walter Doran 
Lass BROTHERS WITH “Picasso” 
No dough for Re-Mi. 


was running out. Nine months ago they 
rented a Madison Avenue showroom, 
named it the Re-Mi Gallery, and put 
their canvases on sale. It was a bad mis- 
take. Last week Boris and Mark 
were indicted for attempted grand larceny. 
Warned by the Better Business Bureau, 
police forwarded photos of two Lass “Pi- 
cassos” to Picasso himself, and the master | 
labeled both fakes. Museum experts de- | 
clared the older pictures largely student | 
= efforts, with signatures clumsily painted 
in. The Lasses stood firm under fire, pro- 
testing that an international art cartel 
Was out to get them. But the brothers’ 
own art tastes seemed confused. “Picas- 
so,” said Mark Lass, “is a mere cartoon- 
ist." But when he was asked how much he 
would take for one of his “Picassos,” he 
answered: “I would not sell under half a 
million dollars. I would destroy instead.’ 
In fact, it seemed possible that their 
prospective customers were shrewder than 
the bumbling brothers. For in the nine 
months the Re-Mi Gallery was open, the 
Lass brothers did not sell a single picture. | 


Lass 
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And for carefree winter driving, 
change to Quaker State 


Don’t let another day go by. Switch now to Quaker State 
winter oil. This pure Pennsylvania oil is cold-tested: proved 
in actual performance to flow freely and give complete 
long-lasting protection no matter how cold it gets! The 
result: you get quick, sure starts and top engine perform- 
ance all during the cold winter months. For confident, 
trouble-free winter driving, change to the best motor 








oil your money can buy . . . Quaker State! Always ask for ee 

Quaker State by name! Grode OW Astociotion 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
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Big Luke 


The kid out of Middletown, Ohio 
seemed too good to be true. In high 


school, he scored 2,460 points in three 
years to smash Wilt Chamberlain’s rec- 
ord by 208 points. By his senior year, 
some 150 colleges from Princeton to 
Hawaii were after him (“They woke me 
up in the morning; they got me out of 
class”), but he chose Ohio State. Last 
year, in two scrimmage games against 
the varsity, the phenomenal freshman 
unhinged his elders by flicking home 92 
points. Giddy with anticipation, Coach 
Fred Taylor began drilling Ohio State in 
an offense that could be draped around 
the shoulders of his future star when he 
moved up to the varsity. Last week the 
Big Ten finally got its first look at the 
most impressive basketball prospect since 
“The Stilt’ himself: Sophomore Jerry 
(“Big Luke”), Lucas, 19, a solemn, 
smoothly muscled (6 ft. 74 in., 228 Ibs.) 
youngster with a feather-soft hook shot 
in either hand. 

Opening the season against Wake For- 
est, Lucas shook off his first-half jitters 
(Man, I was scared”) to sink 16 points, 
monopolize the backboards with 28 re- 
bounds. Final score: Ohio State 77, Wake 
Forest Still, the team and Lucas 
looked so rocky that Coach Taylor could 
not sleep the following night, finally dozed 
off on the living-room floor, where he 
had thrown himself down to brood. 

Coach Taylor need not have lost any 
sleep. Next night against Memphis State, 
Lucas was a spring-legged hot-shot. In one 
span of 77 sec., he 3 points (2 


69. 


77 scored § 
tap-ins, 4 foul shots), finished with 34 
points in his team’s 94-55 victory. Two 


Richard E. Garrett 
Outo State’s Lucas 
Hot-shot in the pivot. 
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nights later against Pittsburgh, Big Luke 
was the key of Ohio State’s tight man- 
to-man defense. On offense, he roved the 
pivot, scoring 24 points (with a fantastic 
shooting average of 73% from the floor), 
directing teammates in his deep, sober 
voice (“Come on in, John, come in”). 
Final score: Ohio State 94, Pitt 49. 

The one man in Columbus who took 
Lucas’ spectacular first week in stride 
was Lucas himself, who is attending Ohio 
State on an academic scholarship with 
no extras thrown in for athletics. “First 
come my studies,’ he “and then 
basketball.” Lucas maintains an A-minus 
average (botany, American history, Eng- 
lish), can see so far beyond the bas- 
ketball court that he has no plans to play 
with the pros. “I think it’s a hard life 
with all that traveling and living in 
hotels,” says Big Luke, as serious as a 
sophomore can be. “I want to settle down 
and get a job and stick with it.” 


says, 


Showdown at San Francisco 

Early in the year, the pro champion Bal- 
timore Colts lolled on the laurels of suc- 
cess. With a rock-hard defense turned 
butter-soft, their record at mid-season was 
an embarrassing 4-3, and only the sling- 
shot passes of Quarterback Johnny Uni- 
tas saved the Colts from a worse show- 
ing. Not until recent weeks did the Colts 
turn frisky again, climb to a first-place tie 
in the Western Conference with the falter- 
ing San Francisco Forty-Niners. 

Last wee as the showdown; the Colts 
tackled the Forty-Niners in their own sta- 
dium, with the conference title at stake. 
Cool and confident, Quarterback Unitas 
whipsawed the Forty-Niner defense by 
sending fleet Halfback Lennie Moore to the 
outside, barreling Fullback Alan (“The 
Horse”) Ameche up the middle. But as 
always the big man was Unitas himself. 
Passing in the calm lee of Tackle Jim 
Parker (6 ft. 3 in., 275 Ibs.), Unitas threw 
for three touchdowns to bring his season’s 
total to 29. break the N.F.L. record held 
since 1943 by the Bears’ Sid Luckman. 
When his receivers were covered, Unitas 
bolted 12 yds. for a fourth touchdown. 

Not even a second-half appearance by 
balding Forty-Niner Quarterback Y. A. 
Tittle, still gimpy from an earlier Colt 
game, could save the day against a gang- 
tackling Colt defense led by massive (6 ft. 
4 in., 240 lbs.) Gino Marchetti. Final 
score: Colts 34, Forty-Niners 14. The vic- 
tory at the least assured the Colts a first- 
place tie, setting up the prospect of an- 
other classic clash for the pro champion- 
ship between Baltimore and the New York 
Giants, who won the Eastern Conference 
title by routing the Cleveland Browns, 





48-7. 

The nation’s TV football fans spent the 
afternoon frantically flicking from the 
Colts-Forty-Niners game on CBS to NBC, 
where undefeated Syracuse, intent on dis- 
proving the taunt that it had played only 
s0-so opposition, was busy wrecking a 
U.C.L.A. team that had upended high- 

















































































































Ts ated 
Coutts’ PARKER PROTECTING UNITAS 
Slingshot in the lee. 


ranking Southern California two weeks 
earlier. The game was never even close. 
Syracuse’s “Sizable Seven” linemen (av- 
erage weight: 216 Ibs.) scornfully brushed 
aside U.C.L.A.’s specially designed trap 
plays, held U.C.L.A.’s offense to a humili- 
ating minus 13 yds. on the ground. Led 
by German-born Team Captain Gerhard 
Schwedes, a slashing right halfback, Syr- 
acuse rolled up touchdowns with offhand 
ease. Score: Syracuse 36, U.C.L.A. 8— 
convincing proof that Syracuse was the 
finest college team in the land. 





Scoreboard 
@ For a year’s guarantee of $35,000, 
brooding Alex Olmedo, 23, California’s 


Peruvian-in-residence (University of 
Southern California), quit amateur tennis 
to join the pros. In a 65-match world 
tour, Olmedo will hazard his erratic shots 
against canny Old Pros Pancho Gonzales 
and Ken Rosewall, a test which should 
quickly settle the question of whether 
The Chief is the flash who won the 1958 
Davis Cup, or the flub who helped give 
it back to Australia this year. 

@ One day after he became the No. 1 


draft choice of the National Football 
League (selecting team: Los Angeles), 
Halfback Billy Cannon, 22, Louisiana 


State’s sprinting strongman (6 ft. 1 in., 
207 Ibs., 100 yds. in 9.4 sec.) completed 
his sweep of football’s two highest honors 
by winning the Heisman Memorial Tro- 
phy as “the outstanding player of 1959.” 
@ Charging like an affronted rhino, Gene 
Fullmer, 28, roughhoused flustered Chal- 
lenger Spider Webb, 28, around the ring 
in Logan, Utah, to win a unanimous de- 
cision, keeping the middleweight cham- 
pionship of the National Boxing Associa- 
tion (recognized by all states but New 
York and Massachusetts, which still hold 
Sugar Ray Robinson champion). 
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Our old bottles, decanters, and crocks...and our old desk 


upon which they stand ...continually remind us of 


mos LT) PROMISE oe YOU 


It’s been seven years since we moved out of our old office, NO OTHER WHISKEY IS 


but we often visit it and recollect a promise we made there £ CHARCOAL 
long ago... a promise to keep true to the ancient Tennessee MELLOWED 
tradition of Charcoal Mellowing our sippin’ whiskey. = THE OLD 
Today, only one whiskey is still smoothed out the costly, Pe. TENNESSEE WAY 
old Tennessee way... our Jack Daniel's. So, you see, | b 

we're holding to our promise. And we always will. \ peas DROP 

If you’ve had trouble finding Jack Daniel’s occasionally, , b 

we trust you'll be pleased to know that we'll be sISKEY |? 4 BY DROP 


sending a little more your way soon. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY 90 PROOF BY CHOICE « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY * LYNCHBURG (POP. 401), TENNESSEE ©1959, Jack Daniet Distillery, Lem Motiow, Prop., Ines 
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U.S. aviation’s highest honor, sponsored by the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion and LOOK Magazine, goes this year to the F-104—the only jet fighter 
ever to hold three world records (speed, altitude, time-to-climb). The F-104 
serves now with U.S. Air Force Tactical and Air Defense Commands, soon 
with the West German Republic and Canadian air forces. No high-performance 
fighter can match its low cost...none offers so much performance for the 
money. Now in production, it is the ideal standard fighter for the Free World. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Whither Money? 


After a year of the tightest money since 
the 1920s, the U last week experienced 
a slight easing in the general demand for 
funds. It was partly due to the depressing 
effects of the steel strike and industry’s 
uncertainty about investing heavily in in- 
ventory before a settlement is reached. 
But the Federal Reserve Board also eased 
money to take care of the usual extra de- 
mands around Christmas by permitting 
member banks to count a percentage of 
their vault cash as reserves, thus in effect 
adding some $1.4 billion in lending power. 

The slight easing had no effect on in- 
terest rates. The U.S. Treasury last week 
sold its 13-week bills at 4.59%, the highest 
point in history for its shortest-term bor- 
rowing, partly because only the week be- 
fore it had drawn heavily on short-term 
funds with a $2 billion offer of 320-day 
bills at 4.86%. Bankers expect even great- 
er pressure when a steel settlement is 
made and a rush for supplies and post- 
poned expansion exerts new pressure on 
the money market. 

But by that time the big seasonal de- 
mand will have ended too. Even more im- 
portant, the Treasury is planning a sharp 
reduction in its issues in the first half of 
1960, may thus help to ease credit or at 
least prevent it from becoming tighter. 
The Federal Reserve would like to keep 
its present discount rate of 4% in effect 
even after a settlement, looks for interest 
rates to stay steady. Bankers do not ex- 
pect a hike in the prime rate of 5% for 
some time, think that if it comes at all, it 
will be small. 


A Jarring Note 


Meeting in Manhattan last week, 2,000 
delegates to the 64th Congress of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
were fully prepared, as usual, for a series 
of speeches attacking high taxes. At the 
opening session they were jarred out of 
position by IBM President Thomas J. 
Watson Jr. He told them flatly that high 
taxes are essential in the struggle with 
Russia for world leadership. 

“We must realize,” said Watson, “that 
the Communists are fully committed to 
the contest for the underdeveloped na- 
tions, while at times it appears that we 
haven't really decided whether we are 
competing or not. We must realize that 
some sacrifice is necessary. We can’t do all 
the things necessary for the U.S. to do 
—in this country and abroad—and still 
proceed on the ‘business-as-usual’ basis. 
One of our first sacrifices must be a will- 
ingness to accept higher taxes, if neces- 
sary, in order to accomplish our purpose 
of keeping America ahead of the world 
on all counts. We won't do it with fizz- 
ling rockets or lowered taxes or some- 
thing for everyone.” 

Echoing Watson’s remarks, Allen 
Dulles, director of the Central Intelli- 
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Associated Press 
N.A.M. Presipent BANNOW 
More incentive is necessary. 


gence Agency, cautioned that in the strug- 
gle for the uncommitted nations, Russia 
had a “subversive arsenal of organizations 
which use the slogans of peace, friendship 
and coexistence. We have not answered 
the challenge if we limit ourselves merely 
to meeting the Kremlin's military threat.” 

Watson’s speech was greeted with some 
restraint. Later, it was liberally inter- 
preted (Watson left for Europe imme- 
diately after the speech) by incoming 
N.A.M. President Rudolf F. Bannow, 
president of Bridgeport (Conn.) Ma- 
chines, Inc. to mean that “if you give the 





The New York Times 
IBM Presipent WATSON 


More taxes, if necessary. 


economy more push, it will produce mor 
taxes automatically.” Bannow went on t 
say that “taxes should be such as t 
encourage business,” and plugged th 
N.A.M. program for reducing taxes te 
47% maximum on individual and corpo 
rate income. Such tax reforms would pu 
“enough incentive into the bloodstream o 
business to produce even greater Govern 
ment revenue than we have now.” 

There was more unanimity on_ th 
N.A.M.’s contention that labor feather 
bedding threatens the U.S.’s competitiv 
position in world trade. “It is a_ plait 
economic fact.’’ said Sinclair Oil Vic 
President Millard E. Stone, “that th 
country can no longer afford to let man 
agement be handcuffed by archaic worl 
rules which prevent maximum efficiency 
nor by the kind of uneconomic wage in 
creases which subject the public to fur 
ther inflationary pressures. Our continues 
failure to recognize the impact of labo 
costs on our competitive standing ha 
brought us to the point where we stand t 
lose our domestic and foreign markets.” 

The N.A.M.’s new president was bor 
in Gothenburg, Sweden in 1897, emi 
grated to the U.S. in 1910. Completin, 
grammar school in Holyoke, Mass., Ban 
now went to work as an apprentice pat 
ternmaker in 1g11 at 64¢ an hour (“I wa 
grossly underpaid”). In 1919 he shippes 
around the world for a year as a coa 
stoker on a freighter (“I had to get tha 
phase out of my system’). At 30, h 
bought Bridgeport Pattern and Mode 
Works with “$80 and a $3,000 loan, 
changed its name to Bridgeport Machines 
Inc., and went to work manufacturin 
milling machines. The company now ha 
400 profit-sharing, nonunion employees 
is worth $6,500,000. Married and th 
father of two daughters, Bannow sings | 
rousing first bass in a Bridgeport mal 
chorus, the North Star Singers, has gives 
up soccer with Bridgeport’s Swedish Ath 
letic Club to play golf. Traveling with hi 
wife, he will spend two weeks out of fou 
on the road next year on N.A.M. projects 
In talks on inflation, he will emphasiz 
to his audience that he has raised hi 
prices only once in the last 20 years. 


Needed: A Balanced Budge 


Before the 48th annual convention o 
the Investment Bankers Association o 
America last week in Bal Harbour, Fla. 
outgoing President William D. Kerr pose 
a challenge: “I visualize a titanic struggl 
between the forces that would foster an 
perpetuate our local governments and ou 
right to the well-known freedoms an 
those who would turn these United State 
into a huge federal omnibus in whicl 
the individual would be reduced to bein, 
a number in a file.” 

Kerr, a partner in the Chicago invest 
ment house of Bacon, Whipple & Co., tole 
the bankers that those “who know the in 
variable wisdom of balanced budgets, o 
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stable money and of sound debt manage- 
ment must be moved to use every means 
to convince the people of this country 
that their standard of living and the free- 
dom of their daily lives are at stake.” 


These Mulish Men 


Despite President Eisenhower's call for 
a swift steel peace (see NatIonaL Ar- 
FAIRS), management and labor could 
agree last week only to continue disagree- 
ing. Just before both sides met with fed- 
eral mediators for the first time since a 
Taft-Hartley injunction sent the workers 
back to the plants, the steel industry an- 
nounced that its earlier offer of 30¢-an- 
hour package spread over three years was 
its “last offer for a strike settlement.” 
This so incensed Steelworkers President 
David McDonald that he walked into the 
meeting heatedly waving a copy of the 
statement. He repeated union arguments 
that the contract actually provides only 
a 24¢-an-hour package, puts off for a year 
a decision on the controversial work rules. 
Naturally, the meeting got nowhere. 

McDonald later proposed that the Pres- 
ident’s board of inquiry, which was set up 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, recommend 
the terms of a settlement; he promised 
to settle “within the framework of the 
board’s recommendations.” The President 
turned down the suggestion in favor of 
another try at collective bargaining. In 
high moral tones that stressed the nation’s 
welfare, both sides pledged once more to 
forge ahead for a settlement—then went 
right back to bickering. 

Watch the Boss. Much of the bicker- 
ing was over a campaign by both sides to 
win the steelworkers’ secret vote on indus- 
try’s last offer, required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act some time between Jan. 6 
and Jan. 21. Out from the eleven negoti- 
ating steel companies went letters and 
brochures to each employee setting forth 
the industry’s “final” offer (it can still 
make another), which was actually made 
fortnight ago (Tre, Nov. 30). Dave 
McDonald called it “a propaganda offer 
aimed at confusing the steelworkers,” and 
the union’s official paper, Steel Labor, 
warned workers against bosses who go 
“out of their way for a pleasant ‘Good 
morning, Joe,” and “cheery letters from 
corporation presidents, no less.” 

The vote will probably be no—as it has 
always been in such cases—but industry 
was gambling that there would be enough 
yeses to embarrass McDonald. In any 
case, union leaders are not bound by the 
vote; they can call another strike even if 
workers want to accept the offer. If no 
settlement is reached, the Taft-Hartley 
injunction will be dissolved shortly after 
the vote. The Government will have no 
way of preventing a new strike, since the 
President has exhausted the measures he 
can take under the present law. Federal 
Mediator Joseph Finnegan called union 
and management together again at week's 
end, called the talks “constructive.” 

Too Much Too Soon. In Washington, 
high Government officials admitted that 
they are appalled by the mulish stubborn- 
ness of both sides, but privately they 
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Israel Shenker 
Puiuies’ Putiies & OrreN 
Higher voltage in their blood. 


tended to blame management more. They 
feel that management is trying to do too 
much in one contract, that it should settle 
the wage question now, leave the local 
work rules until later. Labor Secretary 
James P. Mitchell rapped labor for hold- 
ing to “status quo at any price,” and 
reproached management for “attempts to 
change by the bang of a single gavel work- 
ing habits built up over many years.” A 
renewal of the strike in January, said 
Mitchell, is “unthinkable.” 

As steel output began to level off at 
92.3% of capacity, the steel-short auto 
industry hopefully scheduled an alltime 
record output of 2,200,000 cars next quar- 
ter, 87% higher than this quarter. 





BUSINESS ABROAD 
The Light of Holland 


When Nazi Panzer divisions overran 
The Netherlands in World War II, one of 
the places they headed for first was the 
great Philips company electric works at 
Eindhoven. But hours before their arrival, 
25 top Philips scientists and executives 
slipped away via British destroyers, car- 
rying with them vital secrets that con- 
tributed to radar and other wartime de- 
velopments, Left behind, loyal Philipsmen 
cheerfully sabotaged what production the 
R.A.F. did not pulverize. Last week Philips 
President Frans Otten gave the latest 
progress report on Philips’ amazing come- 
back. In the first nine months this year, 
sales of Philips’ worldwide empire reached 
$735.110,000, compared with $636,530,- 
ooo in the same period last year, while 
profits hit an alltime peak of $55,650,000 
compared with $40,015,000. 

To Hollanders everywhere, a Philips’ 
incandescent lamp bulb is as much a 
symbol of their country as a tulip. Founded 
in 1891 by studious Gerard Philips, 32, a 
professor at the Delft Polytechnic School, 
the company started out in an abandoned 
tannery making 30 light bulbs a day. 
Though Philips taught himself and then 
ten ex-farm hands how to make bulbs, he 
was no good at selling them. In 1895 the 
company was up for sale when younger 
brother Anton, 20, quit a promising bank- 
ing career to take over sales, did so 
well that by 1897 the company began 
exporting. In 1898 Anton himself wired 
home from St. Petersburg the biggest 
order ever placed: 50,000 bulbs for the 
Czar’s Winter Palace. Dumfounded, Ge- 
rard wired back asking how many of 
the zeros were a mistake. Rewired multi- 
lingual Anton impatiently: “Fifty thou- 
sand, fiinfsig tausend, cinquante mille.” 
When Germany later cut the rail link to 
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20% MORE FILMS will be pro- 
duced in Hollywood in 1960 because 
of rise in theater attendance. 


AIRLINE PILOTS OVER 60 will 
be grounded after March 15 by the 
FAA, which believes it hazardous to 
have older pilots command “the big- 
ger and faster jets, carrying more 
passengers over longer routes.” The 
Air Line Pilots Association will fight 
the ruling in the courts. 


TEEN-AGE CREDIT PLANS are 
being offered by 100 department 
stores, including Pittsburgh’s Sears, 
Roebuck, Baltimore’s Hochschild & 
Kohn. Accounts require parents’ O.K. 
but are not guaranteed by them. 


B-70 BOMBER CUTBACK jolted 
the aircraft industry, resulted in 
2,000 layoffs at North American 
Aviation, less drastic reductions at 
subcontractors Boeing, Lockheed 
and Chance Vought. Already stuck 
for $500 million in development 
costs, the Air Force has trimmed its 


$3.5 billion program for 62 combat- 
ready planes, has given North Amer- 
ican the go-ahead on only two proto- 
types, which will be ready in 1963. 


1960 CONSTRUCTION will hold 
steady, the Department of Commerce 
forecasts. Construction dollar out- 
lays will rise by 2% to $55.3 billion, 
but the increase will be because of 
higher prices. 


$100 MILLION DOWNTOWN cen- 
ter is planned in Houston. Named 
after the late oil tycoon Hugh Roy 
Cullen, the twelve-acre center will 
be privately financed, have a 500- 
room hotel and three office buildings 
with a total of 1,650,000 sq. ft. of 
office space, all connected by air- 
conditioned pedestrian malls at sec- 
ond-story level. 


50 MILLION STOCKHOLDERS 
in U.S. businesses are predicted for 
1970 by J. Wilson Newman, president 
of Dun & Bradstreet, compared to 
12.5 million stockholders at present. 
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S the Russian economy growing 

faster than the U.S.’s? Budget Di- 
rector Maurice Stans last week decried 
the “cult of growth,’ which would 
spur federal spending, unbalance the 
budget, and touch off another burst of 
inflation. But International Business 
Machines’ Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
called for new federal taxation, if nec- 
essary, to combat Russian expansion 
(see State of Business). 

What are the facts of Russia’s claim 
to be outstripping the U.S. in growth? 
The one unarguable fact, Central In- 
telligence Agency's Allen Dulles re- 
cently told the Bolling “growth” sub- 
committee of Congress, is that at the 
outset of World War I, Russia was 
the world’s sixth or seventh industrial 
power. But, said Dulles, “in the short 
space of 30 years since 1928, despite 
the ravages of four war years and 
several years of reconstruction, the 
Soviet Union has become second.” To- 
day, Dulles estimated, Russia's gross 
national product is around 45% of 
the U.S.’s G.N.P. 

From these undisputed facts, Dulles 
proceeded to the hotly disputed ques- 
tion of comparative growth rates. 
Since 1950, he said, Russia’s G.N.P. 
has been expanding at a rate of 7% a 
year—‘at least twice” the rate of 
about 3% for the U.S. in the past six 
or seven years. Dulles estimated that 
Russia will continue to grow through 
1965 at a rate of 6% a year. Thus, 
even if the U.S. G.N.P. increase rises 
to “our best postwar rate” of 34% to 
4%, Dulles predicted that by 1970 
Russia’s output will be 55% of the 
U.S.’s. The industrial gap may close 
even faster, says Dulles, since the Rus- 
sians are expanding their industrial 
sector 8% or 9% a year, thus should 
attain 60% of U.S. industrial produc- 
tion by 1970 even if the U.S. indus- 
trial growth rate steps up to 45%. 

. 

Another warning came from Profes- 
sor W. W. Rostow of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology's Center 
for International Studies, who advo- 
cated “sharply increased public expen- 
ditures” for both defense and foreign 
aid. Russia’s superior growth rate and 
her power-bent use of it, Rostow said, 
threaten the U.S. on half a dozen 
fronts, ranging from brush-fire wars to 
all-out attack, political penetration of 
underdeveloped areas and “diplomatic 
blackmail.” Worst of all, said Rostow, 
Russia is creating among neutrals the 
“psychological image of an ardent 
competitor closing fast on a front run- 
ner who prefers to go down in style 
rather than make the effort to main- 
tain his status.” 


















































RUSSIAN v. U.S. GROWTH 


The Latest International Numbers Game 


But to many another Russian ex- 
pert, all these arguments add up to a 
numbers game. Professor G. Warren 
Nutter of the University of Virginia 
told the committee that statistics on 
Russia are no better than their source 
—the Kremlin. It plays up what it 
wants to call attention to, hides un- 
pleasant truths. Said Nutter: “The 
official Soviet index shows industrial 
output as multiplying 27 times be- 
tween 1913 and 1955.” By Western 
reporting methods the growth was, at 
most, five or six times. Furthermore, 
economists have made the point that 
Russia’s high growth rates are charac- 
teristic of a young economy. Since 
the base is smaller, the percentages dis- 
tort the actual growth. Thus a 3%-a- 
year growth in the U.S. is bigger—in 
goods—than a 6% growth for the 
smaller Red economy. 

e 

Up to now, Professor Morris Born- 
stein of the University of Michigan 
told the congressional committee, Rus- 
sia has had vast amounts of idle tech- 
nology, manpower, land and mineral 
resources. She has grown fast just as 
the U.S. did at the same stage. Now, 
as the slack has been taken up, she 
faces the more difficult task of em- 
ploying her resources more efficiently. 
Professor Willard Thorp of Amherst’s 
Merrill Center for Economics under- 
lined another point: Russia faces a 
slowdown as she shifts to producing 
more consumer goods, will find gains 
in basic industries tapering off. In a 
more mature economy such as the 
U.S., Thorp pointed out, there is a 
phase beyond consumer-goods produc- 
tion when growth increasingly takes 
the form of more and better services. 
Some of these, e.g., better medical 
care, may not even show up in con- 
ventional G.N.P. reporting. 

Is Russia's growth rate a threat to 
the U.S.? Not in a military sense, say 
the experts, because the U.S. and Rus- 
sia already have the economic base for 
anything they wish to do. The threat 
of a major Soviet trade offensive ex- 
ists, said Thorp, is already being coun- 
tered by the U.S. program of lowering 
trade barriers, extending development 
loans and technical assistance. 

Where the competition is serious, 
said the Committee for Economic de- 
velopment’s Howard Petersen, is be- 
tween “systems, not between growth 
rates.” Russian growth should occasion 
neither amazement nor despair, said 
Petersen: “It was probably inevitable, 
regardless of the form of Russian gov- 
ernment. What Russia is doing other 
nations have done with less feverish 
haste and far less human cost.” 






Russia, Anton hired 7o reindeer and 
sleighs to get light bulbs through to the 
imperial court via Finland. 

Blockade Runners. World War I only 
made Philips grow bigger faster. To cir- 
cumvent the blockage of the North Sea, 
the company outfitted its own fleet of 
fast blockade-running ships. With the 
home market protected from competition, 
the brothers Philips steadily pushed into 
new lines, made X-ray tubes for Dutch 
physicians. Seeing radio coming, they 
were turning out receiver and even trans- 
mitter tubes by 1919. After Gerard retired 
in 1922, Anton aggressively expanded, set 
up Philips plants in most countries of the 
world. Today from Eindhoven, one of 
Europe's biggest company towns (pop. 
160,000), Anton’s son-in-law, President 
Frans Otten, and Anton’s son, Vice Presi- 
dent Frits Philips, direct an industrial 
empire that has 66,000 employees in Hol- 
land, 114,000 in the rest of the world. It 
thus rates after General Electric as the 
largest employer in its field, generates 
12% of Holland's industrial export in- 
come by turning out scores of products 
including Christmas tree lights, Norelco 
electric shavers, television sets, super- 
powered electron microscopes, hospital 
equipment and musical recordings. At the 
drop of an order, the company can over- 
haul a complete national telephone sys- 
tem, as it did for Argentina, build a 160 
million-volt cyclotron, as it did for the 
University of Paris, or light and wire for 
sound the Acropolis in Athens. 

Freeze Out? Until lately the company 
has hidden its U.S. light by operating in 
the U.S. through several affiliates. Re- 
cently, it merged three into one company, 
Consolidated Electronics, which starts out 
with $90 millton in sales. In 1958 the 
Antitrust Division cited Philips among a 
dozen companies accused of freezing 
smaller U.S. TV manufacturers out of the 
Canadian market. Philips also has a suit 
against the U.S. charging that the AEC 
infringed Philips’ Enrico Fermi patents 
taken out in long-ago 1934-39 and cover- 
ing aspects of radioisotope production. 
Both suits are still pending. 

In an era of rising volume and con- 
stricting profit margins, Philips is the envy 
of its competitors. Although 1959 sales are 
13% over 1958, the profit margin actu- 
ally is widening (e.g., 7.6% so far in 1959 
v. 6.8% last year). Even last year, Philips’ 
return on sales was higher than General 
Electric’s, which was 6.1%. Looking ahead, 
the stockholders, whose investment has 
appreciated six times in ten years, firmly 
believe, with President Otten, that 
“growth is in our blood.” 


Invasion from Hong Kong 
The textile experts said it was folly: 
garment factories could never flourish in 
Hong Kong because of lack of water and 
trained workers. Besides, there was the 
powerful new force of Japanese compe- 
tition. But Chen Che Lee, a wealthy 
young Shanghai cotton manufacturer, 
fooled the experts. In 1946, with $1,500,- 
ooo borrowed from friends, Lee estab- 
lished South China Textile, Ltd., the first 
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The giant radome, during construction, rises amid peaceful farmland. It is made of paper pressed in honeycomb design 
ond faced with plastic-impregnated fibergioss—fobricated by Goodyear Aircraft Corp., os subcontractor on the project 


RCA Electronics builds a global “bird” watcher 


Motorists on New Jersey Turnpike see 
new RCA Radar installation designed 
for BMEWS. 


It's not the beginning of a new world’s 
fair, as some motorists using the New 
Jersey Turnpike near Camden may 
think. This big domed structure, now 
complete and rising to the height of a 
15-story building, houses a full scale 
model of a Tracking Radar being built 


by RCA for BMEWS — the U. S. Air 
Force’s Ballistic Missile Early Warning 
System. 

Operating from sites in the far North, 
BMEWS is designed to detect ballistic 
missiles — commonly called “birds” — 
shortly after launching and to provide 
warning to Strategic Air Command re- 
taliatory forces and other defense 
agencies. 


And RCA, as weapon systems con- 
tractor, is using this installation as a 
test bed for the powerful, highly accu- 
rate Tracking Radar and associated 
high-speed Computer equipment. It 
will also be used in training RCA oper- 
ator and maintenance personnel. 

This is still another way in which 
RCA’s pioneering in electronics works 
to strengthen our national defense. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ANOTHER WAY RCA 

SERVES YOU 
- THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 














Quick—what’s the answer? 





An investor in Denver wants a list of companies that make fiber- 


glass boat hulls ...Or, from Chicago: How does price performance 
of XYZ stock compare with Standard & Poor's Industrials for the 


past ten years’... Or, Milwaukee: Please check rumor leading soft 
I d ] 


drink manufacturer here plans merger with major brewery... Or, 


Atlanta: What company is marketing synthetic, no-tobacco cigarettes? 


You're looking at the place where 
the answers came from — one corner 
in our Research Department called our 
Wire Inquiry Section, where half a 
dozen people handle something like 
500 questions a day—more than 
125,000 a year. 

Getting some of the answers is sim- 
ple, of course. They come from ex- 
perience, from the Merrill Lynch news 
from a variety of reference 
sources, from the files of our own in- 
vestment library, one of the biggest in 
the business. 

For others the Wire Inquiry Sec- 
tion can call on 24 people in our 
Statistical Department where we com- 
pile and keep a staggering number of 


wire, 


figures about individual industries, 
companies, and stocks. 

Finally, the Section can fall back on 
32 analysts who pride themselves on 
knowing everything an investor ought 
to know about individual companies 
and stocks that make up the particular 
industries they follow. Their knowl- 
edge, facts, and experience are always 
“on tap” to the Wire Inquiry Section 
for — “Quick 

If you own securities yourself, if 
you ever want advice or information 
fast on a particular problem of invest- 
ing, just ask. 

If we don’t have the answer right 
here in the office, we think we know 
where we can get it. 


what’s the answer? 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. * Offices in 112 Cities 
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P.C. Lee 
GARMENTMAKER Lee & WorRKER 


Despite the experts, exports. 








major textile mill in Hong Kong. Over 
the past decade, problems have been over- 
come, and from Lee's daring example has 
grown an industry that this year will ex- 
port $rro million worth of garments. So 
successful is Hong Kong as a garment 
center that U.S. manufacturers and labor 
unions now want restrictions on cotton 
exports to the U.S. Last week Industry 
Leader C. C. Lee was again hard at 
work. His association of the most power- 
ful exporters to the U.S. was working out 
a plan to diversify, set up self-imposed 
export quotas that will satisfy the U.S. 
Hong Kong has been greatly helped 
by U.S. opposition to low-priced Japanese 
cotton imports. When the Japanese were 
forced to diversify and impose voluntary 
quotas, many big U.S. department- and 
variety-store buyers took their business 
to Hong Kong. The British colony's fac- 
tories and sweatshops have tripled to an 
estimated 500 in the past four years, 
| boosted the number of workers from 
4,000 to 50,000. To compete in the cut- 
throat world textile market, the Hong 
Kong garmentmakers’ chief weapon has 
been cheap labor; the average daily wage 
is $1.77 for a ten- to twelve-hour day. 

Three Shifts. While the bulk of the 
goods is still produced by industrious 
Chinese pieceworkers in cramped cubby- 
holes and back rooms, more and more 
are coming from new, modern factories 
such as Lee’s. He employs 5,000 workers, 
v. 150 when he started, has one factory 
running three full shifts a day, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, cutting and sewing cot- 
ton garments for export. Last August he 
added a new factory to weave 1,000,000 
yds. of cloth per month, cut 60,000 gar- 
ments a day. His own garment exports to 
the U.S., 15% of the crown colony’s, 
have risen from $1,000,000 in 1956 to $12 
million this year. 

Others have prospered along with Lee, 
and the Hong Kong garment industry to- 
day has estimated assets worth $200 mil- 
lion. Exports to the U.S. (chiefly bras- 

| siéres, nightgowns, pajamas, blouses and 
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IN SKIING... 
EXPERIENCE IS THE GREAT TEACHER 


IN SCOTCH... 
TEACHER’S 
IS THE GREAT EXPERIENCE 


Only experience could produce Scotch of such unvarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 
Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Lid. 





TEACHER'S HIGHLAND CREAM BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY / 86 PROOF 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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men’s slacks and shirts) are expected to 
be more than $80 million this year, a 
140% increase over last year. Though still 
less than 3% of total U.S. consumption, 
it is the concentration of items in par- 
ticular areas that has most aroused U.S. 
industry and labor opposition. In the field 
of brassiéres alone, Hong Kong imports 
account for an estimated 40% of the U.S. 
market. 

Discipline. To see what could be done, 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Kearns journeyed to Hong Kong 
fortnight ago. Said Kearns to a meeting 
of Hong Kong garment leaders for the 
second time in a year: “Don't reduce 
your exports. Just don’t ship unduly heavy 
quantities which would wreck a specific 
American industry.” To many a success- 
ful Hong Kong Chinese garmentmaker, 
voluntary curbs seem to be a high price 
to pay for a success built with lit- 
tle U.S. aid in the face of stiff Jap- 
anese and European competition. Many 
are balking, though Lee argues that 
the industry “has grown too fast, 
must discipline itself’ for the long- 
term benefit. 


RETAIL TRADE 
The Magic Market 


As Christmas toy buying started with 
a rush last week, retailers predicted that 
1959 will be the most successful year in 
the history of the U.S. toy industry. Total 
retail sales will reach $1,650,000,000, an 





BoomBass’ BooMBass 
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Ben Martin 


Sterrr’s Goose & FRoG 


18% increase over 1958. Not only are 
toymakers selling more, but the big over- 
all trend this year is toward higher prices 
for more elaborate and ingenious toys. 
Said a salesman at Dallas’ Sanger Bros.: 
“An $8 toy isn’t considered expensive at 
all any more.” 

Biggest seller among the high-priced 
toys is a $30, bright-eyed, 3-ft.-tall plastic 
doll built like a three-year-old girl. The 
Ideal Toy Corp.’s Patti Play Pal has sur- 
prised even its makers, who shipped 500,- 
coo dolls, found her copied by at least six 
other makers selling their versions for as 
low as $7.99. The first big doll to really 
catch on, Patti owes her success to 
the industry’s ability to make her light 
in weight (4} lbs.) and so lifelike that 
she can wear her owner's clothes. Other 
new favorites: 

@ Remco Industries’ Coney Island Penny 
Machine. The penny arcade game fea- 
tures a claw that picks up tiny plastic 
toys, drops them down a chute. List price: 
$12.98. 

@ Renwal’s Visible Man. A 16-in.-tall, 
clear-plastic assembly kit of the human 
body from skin to skeleton, with veins, 
arteries, bones and body organs, Renwal’s 
man can be taken apart and put together 
again. List price: $4.98. 

@ Hubley Manufacturing Co.’s Tic-Toy 
Clock. The spring-driven plastic clock, 
with its mechanism visible, actually keeps 





Ben Martin 
IpEAL’s ELECTRONIC JET 





IDEAL’s Patti PLay Pat 


time, has big, colored parts that can be 
taken apart and put back together again. 
List price: $4.95. 

@ Revell Inc.’s Westinghouse Atomic Pow- 
er Plant. The build-it-yourself kit includes 
a reactor, steam generator, and power- 
transmitting equipment. List price: $6.95. 

Space-toy sales this year are sparked by 
new touches of realism. Explains Remco 
Industries President Saul Robbins: “In- 
stead of the old Buck Rogers fantasy of 
flapping from one planet to another with 
a vaporizing gun, we're emphasizing land- 
based space. Children have to have some- 
thing they can understand. Outer space is 
too futuresque for them.” To duplicate 
the thrill of a rocket launching, Louis 
Marx & Co., world’s largest toymaker 
is offering a Cape Canaveral Missile Base 
set (list price: $7.98), with a phonograpk 
record of actual launching countdowns. 
Ideal’s Electronic Fighter Jet (list price: 
$19.95) simulates a jet cockpit, with “ra. 
dar” and shooting rockets. 

Science games and kits this year have 
become so sophisticated that they prom 
ise to baffle many a father. Science Mate. 
rials Center offers a high-priced ($18.95. 
digital computer circuit and demonstrate: 
the principle of atomic theory with a Dy: 
natron electrostatic generator ($19.95) 
Among the popular-science sellers; the 
Porter Chemical Co.’s Biocraft Biolog 
lab (list price: $20), which includes ; 
frog, a perch, and a crayfish pickled ir 
formaldehyde, and the Fleet Manufactur 
ing Co.’s Chick-U-Bator, a two-egg plasti 
incubator. Other eye-catchers: Margaret: 
Steiff's stuffed frogs, starfish and turtle: 
for children’s TV seats; Boombass Co,’ 
one-man band mounted on a_ bouncing 
stick (list price: $39.95). 

For the old reliables there are also nev 
wrinkles, ¢.g., toy guns this year hav 
built-in whine and ricochet sounds. Fo 
kids who have almost everything, Dallas 
Neiman-Marcus has a $2,200 gas-engine 
powered passenger train. 
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Everyone 
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the lines 


This is a stockholder reading a financial report: 
This man sees more than words, figures, and pictures. Unconsciously he is 
reading between the lines... looking for the subtle implications that support the 
claims of the company, or cast doubt upon them. He is also influenced by the 
character of the printing. Does it show respect for his intelligence and good 
taste? Whenever a company shows respect for the reader . . . that company 
will win respect in return. Respectful printing must begin with a good printer. See 
him early. Most likely he will prefera Warren paper, because he will get 


better results and so will you. 


printing papers make a good impression 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 BROAD ST BOSTON, MASS. 














CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The 400 Blows (Zenith International). 
A small boy stands at the bottom of a 
giant tin can, the centrifuge in an amuse- 
ment park. As the can begins to spin, 
the centrifugal force moves him to the 
outer walls. Faster and faster it goes. 
Soon the boy can move neither backward 
nor forward; he is the prisoner of the 
machine. Searching for freedom, he scram- 





Jean-Prerre LEaup tn “BLows” 
Caught in life. 


bles along the walls upside down. The 
machine, he discovers, has repealed the 
natural law that keeps his feet on the 
ground, It has robbed him of all relation- 
ship to the true center of things. 

The child in the centrifuge stands for 
modern man in the society he has made. 
This is the metaphor at the core of this 
cruel, powerful picture from France, in 
which the New Wave of cinematic crea- 
tion matches the high-water mark estab- 
lished by Black Orpheus (Time, Nov. 16). 
Like that film, The goo Blows (Les Qua- 
tre Cents Coups) is the work of an un- 
known: a 27-year-old cinema critic named 
Francois Truffaut, who made the film for 
only $110,000, Last May the picture won 
him the Cannes Film Festival’s award for 
the year’s best direction, and it is ex- 
pected to make about $1,000,000. 

Director Truffaut, who also wrote the 
script with Marcel Moussy, tells a story 
that derives from his own childhood ex- 
periences in a reform school. His hero is 
a French schoolboy (Jean-Pierre Léaud), 
about twelve years old, who lives with his 
mother and father in a Paris tenement. 
Actually, the boy’s father is just a man 
his mother married when she found her- 
self pregnant—a nice, easygoing nobody 
who brings home a steady salary and 
doesn’t ask too many questions. The 
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mother herself is no better than she 
should be: a pretty, shallow blonde who 
consults only her own pleasure and takes 
it where the grass is greener. She works all 
day in an office. At night she gives her son 
the back of her tongue and the heel of the 
bread; and when she thinks he is asleep, 
she pesters her husband to “board him 
out so I can have some peace.” 

The boy learns early to “defend” him- 
self, as the French say. Naturally inde- 
pendent, he soon becomes a_ proficient 
liar, steals from his mother’s purse, cheats 
in class, plays hooky. Finally the boy 
decides to “faire les quatre cents coups” 
(go for broke). He runs away from home, 
and to get money steals a typewriter from 
his father’s office. He tries to sell it, finds 
he cannot, and is caught when he returns 
the machine. Horrified, his father takes 
him to the police station “to teach him 
a lesson.”” The children’s court sends him 
to an “observation center” in the coun- 
try, where young offenders are literally 
knocked into shape. His mother visits 
him only to tell him that he can never 
come back home. “Your father . . . has 
lost his job because of you... and is 
completely disinterested in your fate.” 

Desperate, the boy escapes. He runs 
and runs. At last he reaches the sea. He 
can go no farther. Bewildered and heart- 
sick, he turns back to face life, society, 
the audience. And at that instant the 
camera stops. A life is arrested, an exist- 
ence fades into the sort of candid camera 
photograph that can be seen every day 
in the tabloids. 

The moment is stunning. By a master 
stroke of direction, beautifully executed 
by Cameraman Henri Decae, the spec- 
tator is personally accused of everything 
that has happened to the boy, and is 
forced to feel his share of mankind's so- 
cial guilt. The boy actor, who had never 
faced a movie camera before Truffaut 
found him, plays faultlessly and with 
pure, unsentimental appeal, mostly in his 
own unrehearsed words and gestures. Truf- 
faut threw away the script in several 
scenes and let the boy play it as he felt 
it. The mother and father, professional 
actors, achieve the same effect with a 
skillful sort of caught-in-the-acting. In 
every frame Director Truffaut's force and 
intelligence are felt. He has remarkable 
control of his medium and of himself. 
His treatment of this personal theme is 
impressively objective and mature. The 
boy is no little darling. The parents are 
not evil monsters out of Dickens, Truf- 
faut’s people are merely people, doing 
their limited best, caught in the relentless, 
centrifugal round of daily life. 


Operation Petticoat {Granart; Uni- 
versal-International} treats World War II 
as a big, noisy joke. The story starts 
in Manila, just after Pearl Harbor—an 
event that seems to have left the officers 
and men of the submarine Sea Tiger in 
a curiously boyish mood. As they repair 
their boat, which has been damaged in a 


Japanese air raid, they make a long ser 
of elaborate jokes about toilet paper. A 
thereafter, as the scene unrolls, toi 
paper turns out to be an important e 
ment in the plot. 

The hero (Tony Curtis) is a natur, 
born operator who starts out to find sor 
hygienic supplies for Sea Tiger. Soon 
is “scrounging,” i.e., stealing, vast qua 
tities of naval stores in a manner a 
parently intended to suggest that he is 
true-blue, anti-authoritarian all-Americ 
boy. On the way back to a base in Austt 
lia, Scrounger Curtis comes up with 
rather alarming array of military equi 
ment, including five Army nurses w. 
have been marooned on an outpost 
land. The rest of the picture explores t 
comic possibilities—somewhat limited— 
playing house aboard a submarine. 

What the script offers, at any rate, 
a lot more bathroom humor, includi 
one scene in which a pig is discovered 
the officers’ “head” (“They're drafti 
everybody these days”), And there a 
about 20 scenes in which big-busted bab 
squeeze past bulge-eyed bluejackets 
narrow passageways. There is also plen 
of coy conversation. “When a persor 
irritable,’ the girl with the biggest bu 
assures Lieut. Commander Cary Grar 
“he’s not getting enough of something 
So she offers him a vitamin pill. Befo 
the girls are through, the sub is paint 
pink, the valve spring ina pump has be 
replaced by a nylon girdle, and the st 
itself preserved from sure destruction | 
a distress signal in the fetching form | 
a nurse’s brassiére. 

Anyway, there is one good line. Whe 
a nurse accidentally drops a cigarette 
Grant’s coffee cup, he stares for an insta! 
in silent revulsion, then flashes her 


charming smile and says, “It’s quite ¢ 
right. I like a cigarette with my coffee 





Grant & NurRSE IN “PETTICOAT” 
Close in the passageway. 
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TODAY 


in the 


NEW 


issue of 


Astronauts 


In Lire this week you will see 
pictures of the kind of capsule in 
which one of the Astronauts will 
become the first American to go 
into orbit. An article describes 
the incredibly complex mecha- 
nism he will control in one of 
mankind's greatest adventures. 





Dress-up pants 


Don’t be surprised if your neigh- 
bors’ wives come to your next 
dinner party in elegant pajamas. 
Lire’s color pages this week 
show new, lavish lounging pa- 
jamas. Although now as cost- 
ly as ball gowns, they are sure 
to be copied less expensively. 





Farm problem 


The farm problem—surplus and 
subsidy and low prices—will be 
the big domestic issue of the 
1960 campaigns. What should 
be done about it? Lire quotes 
Nixon, Kennedy, Humphrey and 
others as weli as farm experts on 
how to work out of the problem. 





Citizen Franklin 


Young Ben Franklin promoted 
for Philadelphia its first fire com- 
pany, paved streets, regular po- 
lice force. He helped make Phila- 
delphia the No. | colonial city. 
Lire’s Franklin series tells the 
story in color pictures and ex- 
cerpts from his private papers. 
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Denmark’s Liqueur c= 


Delight Since 1818 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY 


| 
| In America’s biggest industry 


j 


| House 


For example: the builders of 
more houses than read any 
builder magazine. Says Builder 
Tom Coogan, past president of 
the National Association of Home 
Builders: “I don’t see how any 
intelligent builder can afford to 
be without HOUSE & HOME.” 


Also: more house architects, 
more realtors, more lenders, more 
appraisers, more dealers and 
distributors, more government 
officials, more prefabricators 
regularly read HOUSE & HOME. 
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The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
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for Adults & Children 
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MILES TONES 


Born. To Ashley Cooper, 23, world 
amateur-tennis champ (1958) recently 
turned pro; and Helen Wood, 21, Miss 
of 1957: their first child; in 
Australia. Name: Lisa Jane. 
8 Ibs. 2 02. 


Married. David Field Beatty, 2nd Earl 
Beatty, $4, greying playboy son of Brit- 
ain’s World War I Grand Fleet command- 
er, grandson of Chicago's Merchant Prince 
Marshall Field; and Diane Kirk, 18, Lon- 
don model; he for the fourth time, she for 
the first, in Midhurst, England. 


Died. Rosetta Duncan, 58, comic mem- 
ber of the rollicking vaudeville sister team 
(with Vivian) that did a famed take-off 
on Uncle Tom’s Cabin called Topsy and 
Eva, popularized some of the classic songs 
of the ‘20s (Bye, Bye Blackbird; Side by 
Side); after an auto accident; in Chicago. 


Died. Admiral of the Fleet Sir Rhoder- 
ick Robert McGrigor, 66, tiny (5 ft. 4 in.) 
fighting admiral who captained the battle 
cruiser Renown that stalked and sank 
Germany's Bismarck in World War II, 
commanded the first Allied landings in the 
toe of Italy and was blown from his ship 
during the assault, was appointed First 
Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff (1951- 
; in Aberdeen, Scotland. 


Died. Albert Joseph Engel, 7r, 
time 50) Republican Congressman 
from Michigan who specialized in ferret- 
ing out waste of the taxpayers’ money, 
became the terror of free-spending bureau- 
crats and servicemen; from injuries suf- 
fered in a traffic accident; in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Dogged, chunky Al Engel was 
forever going off on solitary investigations, 
once (1943) covered 48 war plants in 44 
days by driving day and night, found that 
plant profits were often exorbitant. In his 
lifelong pursuit of facts, he uncovered 
some strange ones, ¢.g., a striptease show 
produced at intervals by the Baltimore 
Social Security Board. Occasionally he 
blundered: he urged a reporter to expose a 
crackpot big-spending scheme called the 
Manhattan Project six months before the 
atom bomb was dropped. 


Died. Fred S. Ferguson, 72, president 
of NEA Service (1926-58), a Scripps- 
Howard newspaperman for 50 years; in 
Huntington, N.Y. 


55) 


one- 
(1935- 


Died. Edgar Sullins Vaught, 86, long- 
time (1928-56) Federal District Judge in 
Oklahoma City, who presided over the 
sensational trial (1933) of the two dozen 
kidnapers of Oilman Charles Urschel and 
allowed newsreels in the courtroom; ruled 
(1934) that price-fixing by the New Deal's 
National Recovery Administration was un- 
constitutional, and denounced NRA as a 
of states’ rights; as early 
1948 was one of three Federal judges in 
| Oklahoma to order dese gregation in state 


as 


| universities; in Oklahoma City. 
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Where office arrangement changes fre- 
quently—wood walls of Weldwood Mov- 
able partitions. Shown: offices of The Grey- 
hound Corp. Arch: Skidmore, Owings, and 


Merrill. Designer: Honor Easton Webster. 
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Waiting’s easier on the nerves in the 
relaxing atmosphere of Weldwood paneling 


Hospital or hotel, bank or borough hall, waiting is a chore just about everywhere. 
Why not offer your visitors the friendliest atmosphere possible—with the warmth 
of Weldwood 

For these walls, beautiful Weldwood walnut paneling. For the doors, matching 
walnut-faced doors such as the mineral core fire door shown above, As prac- 
tical as it is purposeful, a Weldwood interior puts an end to expensive maintenance 


real wood paneling 


and redecorating. These rich, handsome woods will grow even more beautiful as 
the years go by. 

Weldwood paneling makes sense in 
offices and homes alike. Stop in soon 


umm om ome SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET — — 


United States Plywood Corporation 








at the Weldwood showroom nearest | 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
you and see these fine woods for your- | T12-14-59 
self. You'll be surprised how inexpen- | f Business And. tnstit 
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who KNOWS |. 


he uses ae 


Truc ks Every farmer knows he uses trucks. Only trucks can get supplies 
eee to the farm, and take away grain, milk, livestock, fruit—what- 
ever he produces. He sees other trucks helping food freezers, 
processors and distributors serve millions of dinner tables . . . 
his market. Cabbage, cattle or cotton . . . everything goes by 
truck. He knows! . . . He’ll tell you nobody uses trucks more 
than farmers. 





AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 







THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE 
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__ Gifts Between Covers 
, 

THe Life AND TIMES OF THEODORE 
Roosevett, by Stefan Lorant (640 pp.; 
Doubleday; $15), will seem as essential 
to admirers of Teddy Roosevelt as Lo- 
rant’s Lincoln is to worshipers of Honest 

% Abe. The text is painstaking rather than 
i incisive, but the 750 pictures have the 
aS. cumulative effect of a cradle-to-grave bi- 


ography that hardly requires words to 
give it significance. 


b ts THe Seconn Worto War, by Winston 
is S. Churchill and the Editors of Lire 
(615 pp., 2 vols.; Time Inc.; regular edi- 
tion, $25; de luxe edition, $27.50), com- 
bines the best of Churchill's sonorous 
‘ prose from his six-volume history of 

World War II with some of the greatest 

war pictures and paintings ever brought 
between covers. The result, an excellent 
piece of bookmaking, anatomizes and 
dramatizes the greatest of wars. Included 
in the de luxe edition is an evocative re- 
cording of some of Churchill’s wartime 
speeches. 


; An Iitustrateon History oF Music, 

t by Marc Pincherle (220 pp.; Reynal; 
$18), is a bold undertaking by a noted 
French musicologist: a history of Western 
music from early Christian chants to the 
present. Like any authoritative book that 
covers so vast a field, it seems perfunctory 
at times. But the basic information is 
there, and great taste has gone into the 
selection of 240 illustrations, ranging from 
a roth century B.C. harpist to Jazzman 
Sydney Bechet. 


Arrica, by Emil Schulthess (Simon & 
Schuster; $20), grew out of a trip to 
“Rocher Noir,’ between Libya and French 
Equatorial Africa, to photograph an 
eclipse of the sun. Photographer Schult- 
hess got his sun pictures, but he also took 
hundreds of others throughout Africa (a 
desert woman nuzzling her child, a Masai 
herdsman and his flock), which together 
seem to say more about the Dark Conti- 
nent than many prose books. 


Pores THROUGH THE Aces, by Joseph 
Brusher, S.J. (530 pp.: Van Nostrand; 
$14.95), brings together in a single vol- 
ume pictures of 259 popes and accompa- 
nies each one with a brief biography. The 
effect is that of a permanent time of 
troubles in which the church has again 
and again found the men and the means 
to defend the faith. 





Marcet Duchamp, by Robert Lebel 
(191 pp.: Grove; $15), is billed as the 
“first full-scale study” of the Daddy of 
Dadaists. The scrappy text suggests that 
the author followed a method once used 
by Duchamp for writing music—he drew 
notes and musical markings out of a bag 
at random. But the volume makes up for 
the grab-bag text by reproducing almost 
every known work of Expressionist- 
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BOOKS 





Cubist-Surrealist Duchamp, from his 
mustachioed Mona Lisa and famed Nude 
Descending a Staircase to the catalogue 
cover he decorated with a foam-rubber 
breast and the caption: “Please touch.” 


THe Civic War Dictionary, by Mark 
M. Boatner III (974 pp.: McKay; $15), 
suggests that arguments about the Civil 
War may never cease but that a lot of 
them are going to be settled by this book. 
Lieut. Colonel Boatner, onetime instruc- 
tor of military history at West Point, has 
arranged 4,000 items in alphabetical or- 
der, among them 2,000 brief biographies 
of notable Civil War figures and scores of 
succinct action accounts from Gettysburg 
to mere skirmishes. 


Portraits OF Greatness, by Yousuf 
Karsh (207 pp.; Nelson; $17.50), is a gal- 
lery of 96 superior photographs by one of 
the best of all portrait cameramen. On fac- 
ing pages Karsh tells a bit about the sit- 
tings (he got the famous one of Churchill 
by removing the cigar from his subject's 
mouth, unintentionally bringing on the 
scowl and the hand placed angrily on 
hip), but the pictures are the thing: Er- 
nest Hemingway oddly vacant-eyed and 
troubled; Composer Sibelius, eyes shut, 
looking like a man whose musical vision is 
more than he can bear; Princess Grace 
and her Rainier as slickly ready for the 
camera as soap-ad professionals. 


Emakimono (238 pp.: Pantheon; 
$35), is one of the most beautiful art 
books of the year. These brilliant exam- 
ples of Japanese storytelling scrolls (11th 
to 14th century) are virtually unknown to 
all but specialists. Apart from beauty, 
they have the effect of unreeling incidents 
of a distant civilization in a kind of 
dreamlike, almost hypnotic, flow. 


THe West Point Atias OF AMERICAN 
Wars, Colonel Vincent J. Esposito, edi- 
tor (Praeger; $39.95), was conceived as a 
textbook for a course on the history of 
the military art. Now non—West Point 
readers, too, can find out how the nation’s 
wars are presented to the army’s future 
leaders. The book's outstanding maps— 
more than goo of them in color—detail 
every important battle in U.S. history 
from before the French and Indian War 
to Korea. The 250,000 words of accom- 
panying text add up to a remarkably taut 
official history. This is no book about 
skirmishes (a World War II veteran will 
find his division pinpointed, not his pla- 
toon or battalion); it is a work anchored 
in strategy, and as such it has no peer. 


Victoria R, by Helmut and Alison 
Gernsheim (307 pp.; Putnam; $10). The 
last recognizable word spoken by Britain's 
Queen Victoria was “Bertie.” Her Prince 
Albert is seen often in this appealing and 
truly Victorian book—in a popular litho- 
graph of 1839, shy but smugly pleased, as 
an importunate Victoria asks, “Will you 








Gérard Franceschi 
“*PeuL’ Girts” (Tassttt FRESCOEs ) 


Victor Obsatz 
Dapa’s Dappy (DucHamp’s BroGRAPHY ) 





Private Collection, U.S.A. 
“Banyo Lesson” (Music History) 


And a mustache for Mona Lisa. 
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Tung-Sol transistors feed screaming power 


to | FEDERAL | SIGNAL’S | electronic “wail” 





Federal’s latest sound-producing device 
arms police patrol cars, fire engines, 
ambulances and civil defense vehicles with 
a three-pronged weapon to cope with life- 
and-death emergency. Dubbed the Inter- 
ceptor, the three-in-one combination unit 
operates as an electronic siren, mobile 
public address system and car radio amplifier. 

Federal counts on Tung-Sol power tran- 
sistors to deliver the premium-plus power 
required by the device. Described as ‘'the 
heart of the Interceptor’’, these Tung-Sol 










EtLecr-@R@ ONC AND 


AUTOMOTIVE 


and 2N382 germanium transistors 
the three-purpose power with round- 
ne-clock reliability. 

other Tung-Sol component, 
these semiconductors are the product of 
modern factory processes which have made 
Tung-Sol a name synonymous with the finest 
in componentry. Tung-Sol Electric Inc., 


Newark 4, N. J. 


‘s) TUNG-SOL 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


COMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY. 
MAGHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS 
BAND SAWMILLS * EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY. 
LUMBER SORTERS 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 
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Alpine 


high filtration & refreshing 
taste in one cigarette 


1 
Alpine 


After 35 
Exercise More, 
say experts! 


Famous heart specialist and two noted phys- 








| iologists discuss a wide range of dangers 


faced by normal men and women who get 


| too little exercise, particularly after the age 
| of 35. They tell how exercise affects the 


heart, circulation, arteries, weight, aging 
and fatigue. Mailed free as a public serv- 
ice by Exercise For Heattu, Box 2520, 
New York 17, N. Y. Ask for pamphlets N-4, 
N-5 and N-6. 





the nicest things 
happen to people 
who carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


rin Sine Cneeet Pewene Cope ates 





Ist cigarette to 
give you both 

# \“ high filtration & 
Alpine refreshing taste 


marry me?”; gazing sternly into the eyes 


/ of the queen who looks as if he had just 


| been 








criticizing her housekeeping. The 
Queen had more than 100,000 photo- 
graphs in her personal albums, including 
pictures of her servants, dogs, cats, prize 
bulls and pigs. The 4oo illustrations used 
here from all sources highlight a time 
when a homely little woman could be 
thought of as the grandmother of Europe. 


Greek Paintinc, by Martin Robertson 
(193 pp.; Skira; $25), is the latest in a 
fine series of art books on the compara- 
tive history of painting. Here the reach is 
only to the 3rd century B.C.—no can- 
vases, no murals, but mostly vase painting 
taken from ancient pottery. The utensils 
have a dignity beyond utility; the designs 
and pictures are of uncommon grace. 


Larousse EncyciopepiA OF AsTRON- 
omy, by Lucien Rudaux and G. de Vaul- 
couleurs (506 pp.; Prometheus; $12.50), 
is a huge, carefully organized introduction 
to what goes on in the heavens. Few be- 
ginners’ questions will be left unanswered 
by the book, but its liveliest quality is the 
feeling it projects that the reader ought 
to know more, This encyclopedia does not 
tell how to build a Sputnik or a Lunik, 
but it is a firm pad from which any part 
of the universe may eventually become 
accessible to a student. 


THe SEARCH FOR THE TASSILI Frescoes, 
by Henri Lhote (236 pp.; Dutton; $6.95), 
vividly describes the French expedition 
of 1956 that led to a rich find of pre- 
historic painting in mid-Sahara. The au- 
thor believes that this fearsomely beauti- 
ful, arid country—a once-fertile land—is 
the graveyard of a great civilization, What 
is certain is the beauty of his team’s find- 
ings, some of them, Lhote believes, going 
back 8,000 years. Were an unknown con- 
temporary artist to paint the beautiful 
Negroes called The ‘Peul’ Girls or the 
daintily macabre Bird-Headed Goddesses, 
he would become famous overnight. 





Georce Cattin, Episones From Lire 
AMONG THE INDIANS AND LAST RAMBLES 
(357 pp.; University of Oklahoma; 
$12.50), is probably the year’s prize piece 
of Americana. Lawyer Catlin’s fame as a 
painter of the American Indian is secure. 
But in the 18sos he traveled west of the 
Rockies and down into South America 
kept a diary and came back with scores of 
vastly interesting paintings, brought to- 
gether here for the first time. Catlin’s 
sense of space makes plains and pampas 
seem never-never lands of bold adven- 
ture, while his paintings of Indian families 
and their way of life tell an anthropolo- 
gist much that he needs to know. 


Master Drawines, |9TH AND 20TH 
Centuries (218 pp.: Abrams; $25), con- 
sists of 94 drawings (reproduced in their 
original colors) in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Budapest. Most U.S, art lovers 
have not seen the exciting originals—by 
Daumier, Degas, Toulouse-Lautrec, Gau- 
guin, Picasso, among others. 
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I'm 
busy... 





tell me by telegram! 


That way, [ll get it quickly, clearly, and in writing. I'll have the 


right facts and figures at my fingertips. And—you’ll save time and 


money, just as I do! WESTERN UNION 





Surface Without Depth 


The difficulty in establishing a literary 
school is that someone is always cutting 
class. Novelist Nathalie Sarraute, dean of 
women of the French school known as the 
New Realist, inveighs against psychologi- 
cal novels, yet psychologizes in her own 
works. Her co-founder, Novelist Alain 
Robbe-Grillet, is an object worshiper who 
would rather describe a love seat than a 
love scene; yet this is not consistently re- 
flected in the novels of his disciples. They 
do have some common characteristics, 
notably a way of writing in flat tones of 
a world that is bleak and joyless, where 
people lead lives hollow of meaning, 
sensing dimly—or failing to sense—that 
they are victims of existence. Very little 
happens; predicaments are preferred to 
events, and orderly progression of time, 
clear distinction between reality and hal- 
lucination are likely to be missing. 

None of this is dazzlingly new; Kafka 
clearly is a grandfather of the movement, 
and Sartre and Camus are at least un- 
acknowledged uncles. New Realism’s most 
important idea is to show life scrubbed 








Mondial Presse—L‘ Express 
Rospe-GRILLet 


But very little ever happens. 


SARRAUTE 


clean of theatricality, and in the novel's 
present period of torpor, the Paris insur- 
rection cannot be ignored. Among the 
latest New Realism imports: 


Jeatousy, by Alain Robbe-Grillet (149 
pp.: Grove; clothbound, $3.50; paper- 
back, $1.75). The author admires cinema 
techniques, and his book would make an ex- 
cellent art-house movie. But like his ear- 
lier work, The Voyeur (Tre, Oct. 13, 
1958), it is also thoroughly irritating. A 
prosaic love triangle is established on a 
remote banana plantation—a planter (the 
book’s nameless narrator), his wife and a 
neighboring plantation owner. If this were 
one of Paul Bowles’s African novels of 
sin and sun, the weather would cloud up 
on cue, providing a timpani accompani- 
ment to the heroine's rages. Robbe-Grillet 
cheerfully invents a greater fault. Ob- 
sessed by the reality of objects, he de- 
scribes them endlessly, and then repeats 
his descriptions—a column that casts a 
shadow, a squashed centipede, the loca- 
tion of a window, of a garden. In one 
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maddening three-page section, he explains 
carefully the shape of the banana fields, 
the number of rows in each field, how 
many trees stand in each row. Such writ- 
ing is not merely capricious: the looming 
fact of the plantation’s physical existence 
is established—for whatever readers re- 
main. Lost among the bananas and a time 
sequence that flickers eerily through past, 
present and future is a murder. It is dealt 
with in half a paragraph. 


Martereau, by Nathalie Sarraute (250 
pp. Braziller; $3.75). This novel, by the 
author of the diamond-hard Portrait of a 
Man Unknown (Tre, Aug. 4, 1958), sug- 
gests that reality, like a geometer’s plane, 
has only surface. no depth. A young male 
invalid, living with his rich aunt and 
uncle, develops an obsessive womanish 
curiosity about manners and motives, He 
becomes acute enough to predict the exact 
course of his relatives’ household skir- 
mishing, and concludes therefore that 
he understands the skirmishers. His error 
does not matter until he begins analyzing 
Monsieur Martereau, a family friend— 
a steady. solid-seeming fellow who agrees 


Jean Marquis 
Duras 


to buy a house for the uncle. Martereau 
drives the young man to distraction by 
his oxlike simplicity. “Words are not for 
him what they are for me,” the invalid 
muses, “thin protective capsules that en- 
close noxious germs—but hard, solid ob- 
jects. . . it’s useless to open them up. . 

we should find nothing.” Gradually, the 
young man detects—or invents—compli- 
cations; is Martereau a swindler? He 
forces subtleties on the unyielding sur- 
face of reality; an adulterer, perhaps? 
Having posed her enigma, the author of 
this excellently written novel disappoint- 
ingly leaves it for the reader to solve. 


THe Square, by Marguerite Duras 
(118 pp.; Grove; clothbound, $3.50; pa- 
perback, $1.45). A nursemaid meets a 
man in a village square; they talk, while 
the child plays, of how it is possible to 
go on living. The man travels about sell- 
ing five-and-dime notions from a suitcase. 
He is able to live, he says, because he is 
without hope; his life will not change, 
and he does not mind. The girl, on the 





other hand, endures a dreary job because 
she lives in hope of finding a husband. 
Life is bleak for each of them; he lives 
from meal to meal, and she trots resolute- 
ly to the dance hall each Saturday to con- 
tinue her implacable man hunt. In the 
end, things look brighter, She exchanges 
a bit of hope for a crumb of knowledge; 
he gives knowledge for hope. There is 
even a suggestion that they may meet at 
the dance hall the following Saturday. 
The novel has its charm—a disconcerting 
quality in a New Realist book—but the 
woman's magazine touch at the end does 
not befit it. 


Snake or Passion Pit? 


THe Caretaxers (404 pp.}—Dariel 
Telfer—Simon & Schuster ($4.50). 


This is an angry first novel about the 
casual maltreatment of the insane in a 
Midwestern state asylum called Canter- 
bury. The book’s anger might be a great 
deal more effective if Author Telfer, who 
herself spent six years as a clerk in a 
state institution, did not keep abandoning 
the snake pit for the passion pit. 

Low-budget Canterbury is a kind of un- 
rest home where an inmate ekes out his 
life like an indeterminate prison sentence. 
Most of the attendants are too over- 
worked and too unfeeling to do more than 
slap the patients into line. The wards are 
the circles of a neo-Dantean inferno, In 
Stationary, the patients are strapped into 
chairs to groan, curse and soil themselves 
through the day. In Hydro, a patient is 
wrapped mummy-fashion in icy wet sheets 
for 72 hours at a stretch, In the “untidy” 
wards the bedridden turn their heads ob- 
sessively from side to side, rubbing off the 
hair and even the skin from their scalps. 
Such weekly rituals as Bath Day, when 
the patients are divested of rubber bands, 
bits of tobacco and the last shreds of dig- 
nity, are recorded with repellent candor. 

But when Author Telfer deserts the pa- 
tients for their keepers. the fervent social 
reformer becomes a kind of madhouse 
Grace Metalious. Two nurse trainees, 
Kathy Hunter and Althea Horne, develop 
identical crushes on Donovan Macleod, 
the strong, silent head doctor. Macleod is 
impervious, but his colleague, Dr. Larry 
Denning, is so “vigorously amorous” that 
he rips off Althea’s dress one night and 
treats her to what he regards as thera- 
peutic rape. Pretty soon both nurses are 
sleeping in beds they never made. 

As it gets progressively unzippered 
emotionally, The Caretakers also goes 
melodramatically berserk. One patient 
chokes to death in neglect, one attendant 
is strangled by an inmate, and a lecherous 
doctor who impregnates a nymphomaniac 
patient has his skull crushed by the wom- 
an’s husband. Such aphrodisiac antics 
strongly suggest that Author Telfer’s char- 
acters—the sick as well as the supposedly 
healthy—need a 72-hour cool-off in Hy- 
dro. But as a document of conditions in 
many state hospitals for the insane, now 
undergoing some exciting reforms (Tie, 
Nov. 16), the book will shock as well as 
arouse compassion. 
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There is goodwill in the hearts of men 
2 ze at t Giristmas. There’s a warm welcome for the neighbor 
—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a 
_determination to achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud 
if along the horizon, sometimes building up to frightening 
thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and 
threats, like lightning, break and crash over the people’s 
heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are there—stars of Hope, 
of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds 

| =now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and 
“t strength that will not be denied. »« May these stars 
be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 
May they light the path to peace. 

That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written twelve years ago. 





TIME LISTINGS 
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Ben-Hur. Director William Wyler's $15 
million film version of Major General Lew 
Wallace's Biblical bestseller (1880) is not 
only the most expensive screen spectacle 
ever produced but also the best. 

Third Man on the Mountain. Walt Dis- 
ney’s cliffhanger for the kids, who will 
probably believe that rock climbing is the 
spectacular cinch it seems to be in this 
film, and will certainly enjoy the entirely 
fictional story about a boy who showed the 
grownups how to climb the Matterhorn. 

They Came to Cordura. A sort of 
western Pilgrim's Progress through the 
Mexican badlands with moral depth, war- 
time violence and Gary Cooper. 

The FBI Story. Half soap opera and 
half documentary, often absorbing, about 
a G-man (Jimmy Stewart), his job, his 
wife and kids. 

Pillow Talk. Hollywood's top box-office 
attractions, Doris Day and Rock Hudson, 
are brought together like a pair of 1960 
Cadillacs in a one-car garage. 

The Magician (Swedish). A Kafkan 
swirl of flesh and symbols by Sweden's 
Writer-Director Ingmar Bergman. 

North by Northwest. A wild, complete- 
ly entertaining Hitchcock yarn in which 
enemy spies have the gall to think they 
can rub out Cary Grant. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Dec. 9 

Once Upon a Christmas Tree (NBC, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.).* A fantasy by Paul Gal- 
lico about 13 orphans who spend Christ- 
mas in a New England town. With Claude 
Rains, Charles Ruggles, Patty (Miracle 
Worker) Duke. Color. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10- 
11 p.m.). A semidocumentary, Operation 
Moonshine takes a hoochraking look at 
still waters. 


Thurs., Dec. 10 

Christmas at the Circus (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). James (Gunsmoke) Arness 
and Sidekick Dennis Weaver act as hosts 
during a live hour in Miami with Ringling 
Bros., Barnum & Bailey Circus. 

_ Tonight with Belafonte (CBS, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m.). One hour of songs by Harry 
Belafonte and Fellow Folk Singer Odetta. 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 
10:30-11 p.m.). NBC continues its cover- 
age of Ike's tour, the filmed segments to 
be flown in from Turkey, Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. 


Fri., Dec: 11 
The Bob Hope Buick Show (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). With Ernie Kovacs, Janis 
Paige. Color. 


Sat., Dec. 12 
Journey to Understanding (NBC, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Ike in India. 
Presidential Mission (ABC, 10:30-11 
p.m.). First of three ABC programs on 
Ike's tour. 


Sun., Dec. 13 
Johns Hopkins File (ABC, 12-12:30 
p.m.). A half-hour bull session about 
the late bull-tempered H. L. Mencken. 
The Hallmark Hall of Fame (NBC, 


* All times E.S.T. 
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5:30-6:30 p.m.). A seasonal variety pro- 
gram stars Walter Slezak in Ludwig Bem- 
elmans’ The Borrowed Christmas; Judith 
Anderson narrates the Nativity passages 
from St. Matthew and St. Luke; Dick But- 
ton skates; Germany's Obernkirchen Chil- 
dren's Choir sings Christmas carols.Color. 

The Wizard of Oz (CBS, 6-8 p.m.). A 
rerun of the great Judy Garland film (vin- 
tage 1939). With Frank Morgan, Ray Bol- 
ger, Bert Lahr, Jack Haley, Billie Burke, 
Margaret Hamilton. Color. 

Journey to Understanding (NBC, 6;:30- 
7 p.m.). Ike in India. 

Sunday Showcase (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
Novelist-Playwright Gore Vidal's TV play 
about his grandfather, Thomas Gore of 
Oklahoma, who, though blind, served in 
the U.S. Senate (1907-21, 1931-37). Color. 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents (CBS, 9:30- 
10 p.m.). Robert Morley and Kenneth 
Haigh as a pair of gourmets who seck 
the secret and possibly lethal ingredients 
of the house specialty at an exclusive 
London dining club. 


Tues., Dec. 15 
Lincoln-Mercury Startime (NBC, 9;30- 
10:30 p.m.). Jimmy Stewart and George 
Gobel in Cindy's Fella, the Cinderella sto- 
ry adapted to the wide-open West. Color. 


THEATER | 
On Broadway 


Fiorello! An uneven but lively and en- 
joyable musical that brings back an engag- 
ingly dynamic La Guardia and his gaudy, 
high-kicking era with a bang. 

The Miracle Worker. Closed to sound 
and sight, the mind of the child Helen 
Keller (Patty Duke) is painstakingly 
opened by Teacher-Nurse Annie Sullivan 
(Anne Bancroft) in a memorable, if far 
from flawless, theater piece. 

The Tenth Man. In a drab Mineola, 
L.I. synagogue full of picturesque Jews, 
Playwright Paddy Chayefsky mixes sur- 
realism and Freud, demonology and farce, 
to create a play that succeeds as theater 
but fails as anything deeper. 

Heartbreak House. Despite Shaw's 
sprawling treatment, this frankly symbolic 
picture of England's affluent society on the 
eve. of the first World War is marvelous 
in bits and pieces. Maurice Evans, Pamela 
Brown, Diana Wynyard. 

Take Me Along. Trusting to mood rath- 
er than momentum, this musical version 
of Eugene O'Neill's only sunny play (Ah, 
Wilderness!) provides a pleasantly nostal- 
gic evening. With Jackie Gleason. 

At the Drop of a Hat. One of Broad- 
way’s gayest evenings provided by two 
witty Englishmen. 

Holdovers from last season still going 
strong: My Fair Lady and The Music 
Man (musicals), La Plume de Ma Tante 
(French revue), A Raisin in the Sun (a 
moving play set in Chicago’s Harlem). 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
The World of James McNeill Whistler, 
by Horace Gregory. A sober but well- 
done biography of the greatly gifted 
American painter, exotic showman and 
rebel against Victorian conventions. 


A Touch of Innocence, by Katherine rs 
Dunham. In an eloquent and reflective 


autobiography, the noted dancer's trou- 
bled childhood seems a long night's jour- 
ney into day. 

The Wisdom of the West, by Bertrand 
Russell. With spirit and skill, the 87- 
year-old author accomplishes the feat of 
compressing the history of Western phi- 
losophy into 320 pages. 

The Liberation of the Philippines, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. The 13th volume 
in the author's massive U.S. naval history 
of World War II describes the fight- 
ing through the summer of 1945. 

The Longest Day, by Cornelius Ryan. 
An expert, exciting and microscopic ex- 
amination of D-day. 

The West-Going Heart, by Eleanor 
Ruggles. Boomlay-booming Poet Vachel 
Lindsay is portrayed by a sympathetic 
biographer. 

In the Days of McKinley, by Margaret 
Leech. A first-rate biography which, if it 
leaves Mark Hanna's tame President as 
colorless as ever, also leaves him better 
understood. 

The Anger of Achilles: Homer's Miad, 
translated by Robert Graves. A charming 


prose-and-verse /liad, in which the cus- | 


tomary flavor of chalk dust is replaced by 
Sharp-tasting satire. 

James Joyce, by Richard Ellmann. A 
massive biography that details Joyce’s 
quirks without losing his greatness. 

The Mansion, by William Faulkner. 
The end of a dark, tangled trilogy (the 
other novels: The Hamlet, The Town). 

Edison, by Matthew Josephson. An 
effective portrait of the tobacco-chewing 
Ohioan who became the U.S.’s most flam- 
boyant inventor, partly by being one of 
its best promoters, 

The Armada, by Garrett Mattingly. An 
exciting history of the great sea battle, 
and of the climate of political and re- 
ligious strife that brought the English and 
Spanish fleets into collision. 

The Stones of Florence, by Mary Mc- 
Carthy. With taste and judgment, 
author provides an eloquent appreciation 
of a magnificent city. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Advise and Consent, Drury (1)* 
Hawaii, Michener (5) 
The War Lover, Hersey (6) 
Poor No More, Ruark (2) 
Exodus, Uris (4) 
The Darkness and the Dawn, 
Costain (7) 
Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (8) 
The Devil's Advocate, West (9) 
. The Ugly American, 

Lederer and Burdick (3) 

. Return to Peyton Place, Metalious 


ee 4 aAweeno 


= 


NONFICTION 
. Act One, Hart (1) 
This Is My God, Wouk (3) 
The Status Seekers, Packard (2) 
Folk Medicine, Jarvis (4) 
For 2¢ Plain, Golden (5) 
The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (7) 
. The Armada, Mattingly (6) 
. Groucho and Me, Marx (8) 
. Candidates 1960, Sevareid 
10. The Longest Day, Ryan 


ee Aveeno 


*Position on last week's list. 
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YOU CAN GET THERE FIRST 
IN A CESSNA 


¥ “The importance of fast trans- 
@  Pertation to profits has caused a 
+ marked effect on industrial real 
estate, A modern company looks 
for a site that can provide its 
own airstrip, and progressive areas are taking 
advantage of that requirement. For example, 
Alabama will build a 3,000-foot macadam 
airstrip adjacent to the headquarters of any 
new industry moving into an appropriate 
area,”’—James M. Udall, pres atl Ass 
of Real Estate Boards, Los An 


LEAVE YOUR COMPETITORS 
BEHIND in their traffic-bound autos... 

away commercial air terminals. 
It’s easy when you “drive” a Cessna! 


WHY DO WE SAY "DRIVE"? Cessna’s 
(1) Para-Lift flaps give you 
greater lift for easier take- 
offs, and (2) Land-O-Matic 
takes over when you touch 
the ground. Makes flying 
almost as easy as driving up 
and down hills! 


9 CESSNA MODELS TO CHOOSE 
FROM—there’s one for your particular 
need. Many businessmen have chosen the 
fast new lace Cessna 150 (shown above) 
for its fort-engineered cabin, 6¢-a-mile 
operation (based on ali costs for fiying 
60,000 miles per year), and low price: 
just $7, 


9 FLIGHT\ SWEEP CESSNA AIRPLANES—ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


HOW MUCH WILL A CESSNA SAVE 
YOU ? Call your Cessna dealer now for a Value 
Per Mile analysis! (See Yellow Pages.) Also take 
a demonstration ride—and ask about finance and 


lease plans. Or write: Coa Aircraft Company, 
Dept. TM-3, Wichita, Kans. 


“With std. equip., f.0,f. Wichita, 


Cessna 


LEAVE 
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The precision-tooled 
machinery to “‘drive”’ 


our nuclear subs... 





...iS matched by the 
magic that’s built into 
your brand new 
Norge appliance! 


Crewmen aboard atomic submarines of the U. S. In the complete line of Borg-Warner's Norge home 
Navy contro! nuclear power with rod drive mecha- appliances, you'll find a long list of industry “firsts"— 
nisms made by Marvel-Schebler Products Division. the first refrigerator with swing-out adjustable 
Remote manipulation of these precision rods auto- shelves, first range with vertical broiler, first washer 
matically and safely maintains desired power output. that adds all laundry additives automatically. 


back of both... 





The 7 Hats of Borg-Warner 
. ». National defense; oil, steel 
and chemicals; agriculture; 
industrial machinery; aviation; 
the automotive industry; home 
equipment, 


BORG -WARNER 


In each division of the vast Borg-Warner Corporation are facilities devoted to 
a search for the new and the better—ranging from oil-drilling techniques by 
Byron Jackson to plumbing fixture ideas by Ingersoll-Humphryes. A fuel pump, 
once a design ‘“‘on the boards” at the Pesco Products Division, now regulates 
the flow of fuel in commercial jetliners. A new way of notching plow discs 
by the Ingersoll Products Division brings ease to a farmer's toughest tillage jobs. 
Today, driving is more of a pleasure for the millions whose cars are equipped 
with Warner Gear's automatic transmissions. And, in the years ahead, you can 
expect more advanced products to appear from behind the Borg-Warner doors 
marked “RESEARCH”. 


IT’S A BETTER PRODUCT WHEN BORG-WARNER MAKES IT 
Borg-warner Corporation « 200 South Michigan Avenue » Chicago 4, Illinois 
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THE GOLD MEDAL BOURBON 


Prized way 
to give pleasure 
I. W. HARPER 


“Solitaire” 


The ‘Solitaire’ comes in a richly 
embossed Gift Carton...as 
impressive as the Decanter itseif. 
For your important “‘little’’ gifts 
... pints and half pints are aiso 
available in striking Gift Cartons. 





MEMBLAR 
NO EXTRA COST © POURING CAP, TOO » FULL 4/5 QUART + KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 100 PROOF « 1. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 










SEASONS 
GREETINGS 


wn LATEVLON 


KEEP THEM IN HAND 


for your own enjoyment ! 


12 
TAREYTON’S DUAL FILTER 
FILTERS AS NO SINGLE FILTER CAN 

...for mild, full flavor! 











..and for your Christmas giving, pick up a supply of the 





colorful Tareyton holiday cartons today! You and your friends 








are sure to enjoy Tareyton’s extra measure of pleasure. 
1. It combines a unique inner filter of 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL... definitely proved 
to make the smoke of a cigarette mild 
and smooth... 















NEW FILTER 


Tareyton 


Product of Aes anioan Jebacce Company Jobacee is our middle name. r 










2. with an efficient pure white outer filter. 
Together they bring you the real thing in 
mildness and fine tobacco taste! 


THE TAREYTON RING MARKS THE REAL THING! 


